CHAPTER IV 
4 saw 
POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION AFTER SASANKA 
I. Kingdom of Gauda 


| Tue death of Saéinka proved to be a political disaster of the 
first magnitude, Not only were ihe dreams of a far-flung Gauda 
empire rudely shattered, but within a few years his kingdom, 
including the capital city Karnasuvarna, passed into the hands of 
Bhaskaravarman, the hostile king of Kamaripa. The events that 
led to this complete collapse are not known, and only a few facts of 
this obscure period in the history of Bengal may be gleaned from the 
documents at present available to us. 5 

Hiuen Tsang who travelled in Bengal about 638 a.p., shortly 
after the death of Sasinka, mentions, besides Kajahgala (territory 
round Rajmahal), four kingdoms in Bengal proper, viz., Puntra- 
vardhana, Karnasuvarna, Samatata, and Tamralipti.1 The first two 
undoubtedly denote the two component parts of Sagahka’s kingdom 
viz., North Bengal and northern parts of Western Bengal including 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Murshidabad, and Nadia districts. Hiuen 
Tsang refers to the capital of each of the kingdoms mentioned by 
him, but does not say anything of their kings and gives no indication 
of their political status. The silence has Jed some scholars to think 
that they were included within the empircs of Harshavardhana.? But 
this assumption is not supported either by the general tenor of Hiuen 
Tsang’s description or by any facts known so far. 

It is obvious from Hiuen Tsang’s account that Sasanka’s death 
loosened the bonds which united North and West Bengal, and these 
formed separate kingdoms in 638 A.D. Within a few years both 
these kingdoms were conquered by Bhaskaravarman. The fact that 
Bhaskaravarman made a grant from the victorious camp at Karna- 
suvarna AA. 27), shows that he even succeeded in seizing: the capital 
city of Saéanka.’ 

This may “also be indirectly concluded from some incidents 
referred to in the Life of Hiuen Tsang. It is recorded there that 
some time about 642 a.p., Bhaskaravarman proceeded with his 
army of elephants, 20,000 in number, to meet Harsha at Kajangala 
near Rajmahal, and his 30,000 ships passed along the Ganges to the 
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same destination.? This evidently implies an effective suzerainty of 
the king of Kamaripa over the former dominions of Sasanka.4 

It is interesting to note that, according to the Life of Hiuen Tsang, 
at the time of this meeting Harsha himself had just returned 
from his victoricus campaign in Kofgoda,® the kingdom of the 
Sailodbhavas who formerly acknowledged the suzerainty of Sasanka. 

Now Hiuen Tsarg’s account, as preserved in his Records, does 
nor refer to Pundravardhana and Karnasuvarna as subject to 
Bhaskaravarman, and as regards Kohgoda, it even gocs so far as to 
say that its soldiers “rule by forcg. the neighbouring provinces, so 
that no one can resist them.’® { It would thus appear that the 
dominions of Sasaika in and outside Bengal proper were conquered 
respectively by Bhaskaravarman and Harsha some time between 
638 and 642 A. Dd. The only exception was * Magadha} which 
evidently passed ifto the hands of one Pirnavarman, desciibed as 
last of the race of Asokaraja, at the time when Hiuen Tsang visited 
it about 637-38 A.p.” But in or about 641 A.D. it was conquered 
by Harshavardhana.® ; Kajangala also was presumably conquered 
by Harsha. ” 

\Thus the available evidences secm to indicate that the death of 
Sasdnka was followed bv a disruption of his vast dominions and 
its component parts formed separate independent States. 8.) This gave 
the required opportunity® to his life-long enemies, Bhaskaravarman 
and Harshavardhana, who conquered, respectively, his former 
Samimions | in and outside Bengal. 

‘ The political disintegration of the Gauda empire after the death 

of Sasinka seems to be referred to in that curious Buddhist work 
dryaemai jusri-miilakalpa | mentioned atove. The relevant passage 
has been \ranslated as follows’ vs) by Jayaswal: 


“After the death of Soma the (Gauda political system (Gauda-fantra) was 
reduced to mutual distrust, raised weapons and mutual jealousy—one (king) for 
a week ; another for a month ; then a republican constitution—such will be the 
daily (condition) of the country on the bank of the Ganges where houscs were 
built on the ruins of monasteries.) Thereafter Soma’s (Wasdfka’s) son Mgnava 
will last for 8 months 5 (4 ?) days.""'® 


This English rendering of the relevant passage by Mr. Jayaswal 
cannot be regarded as free from doubts, particularly as the reference 
to a republican constitution is based on an emendation of the text. 
But it undoubtedly conveys the general sense of the text. 
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The passage immediately following the above extract in MMK. 
almost undoubtedly refers to a king Jayanaga of Gauda," and 
there is equally little doubt that he is to be identified with the king 
of that name whose coins have been found in Western Bengal,! 
and who issued a land-grant (A. 32) from the victorious camp of 
Karnasuvarna, the capital of Saéanka.23 

Although the tradition recorded in MMK. cannot be regarded, 
by itself, as historical, it is corroborated in the present instance by 
known facts. The general picture of anarchy, confusion, and 
political disintegration is fully confirmed by the conquests of 
Harsha and Bhaskaravarman, and merely supplies the details of 
a presumption to which they inevitably lead. The reference to 
Jayanaga is also corroborated, as noted above, by Goins and inscrip- 
tion of a king named Jayanéga who ruled with Karnasuvarna as 
capita!. 

/The date of Jayanaga cannot be ascertained with precision, 
but judging from his coins and inscription, he may be placed withia 
the period 550-650 A. p.) On the basis of the tradition recorded in 
MMK. We may hold that after the anarchy and confusion caused by 
the invasion of Bhaskaravarman had subsided, and a son of Sasanka 
had vainly tried to re-establish the fortunes of his family, the 
kingdom passed into the hands of Jayanaga1* He is styled 
Mahdardjadhiraja and was evidently a ruler of some authority. 
He ruled over Birbhum and Murshidabad districts, but the extent 
of his kingdom or any other detail of his reign is not known to us) 

For more than a century after this the history of Gautfa is 
obsture in the extreme. This period which extends roughly from 
650 to 750 A.D. was marked at the beginning by political chaos and 
confusion in Eastern India caused by the death of Harsha 646 Or 
647 a.p.), the usurpation of his kingdom by his minister;” and the 
strange military adventures of the Chinese envoy Wang-hiuen-tse)) 
to which reference will be made later. 

But( the success of the Chinese arms brought into prominenc: 
a new factor in North Indian politics. The powerful king of Tibet, 
Srong-tsan Gampo, who exercised suzerainty over Nepal and had 
sent military assistance to the Chinese in their hour of need, 15 
credited with extensive conquests in India. There is no reliable 
ecord of his exploits, but he is said to have conquered Assam } 

d gradually made himself master of nearly the half of India.’ i) 
In spite of obvious exaggerations the claims were probably not without 
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‘some basis. We have definite. evidence that {the dynasty of 
Bhaskaravarman was overthrown Mot Jong after his death by a 
Mlechchha ruler.1® It is also not improbable that the Khalga kings 
who ruled over parts of Bengal in the seventh century A.D. came 
in the train of the Tibetan invasion,” though of this we have no definite 
evidence. Although the Tibetan supremacy was shortlived and 
Indian States threw off the suzerainty of Tibet about 702 a.p.,¥ 
the menace of Tibetan invasion probably played an important part in 
Indian politics. 

_ Another itnportant political factor was the re-establishment of 
the Later Gupta power in Magadha.. That this province was included 
for a short time in the empire of Harsha admits of no doubt.!® But 
‘not long after his death it came into the possession of Adityasena. 
He and his three successors ruled over this kingdom in the latter half 
of the seventh and beginning of the eighth century A.p.*° They 
all assumed imperial titles and were evidently very powerful rulers. 
Some scholars hold that Bengal, or at least a large part of it, was 
included in their empire, 24 but we have no reliable evidence of any kind 
to support this view.) 

(We learn from’ an inscription? of a king of the Saila dynasty) 
named Jayavardhana that the brother of his great-grandfather: defeated 
the Paunlra king and conquered his dominions,/ According to 
this record the Saila dynasty had a remarkable history. Their original 
home was in the valley of the Himalayas, but they conquered the 
‘Gurjara country. Later, they spread to the east and ultimately three 
branches of the family established themselves at Kasi, the Vindhya 
region, and Paunlra. It is said that the two chiefs who conquered 
K&si and Paunjra were brothers, and the son of the former became 
the lord of the Vindhya regions. 

The Paunira kingdom, conquered by the Sailas, has been identified 
by all scholars with North Bengal, on the ground that this region was 
known as both Punira and Paundra.23 Unfortunately, no details 
of the Saila rule in Bengal are known to us. The conquest probably 
took place about 725 A.D.?4,/ ‘wt 

The next important évent in the history of Bengal is the defeat 
and death of the king of Gauja at the hands of Yasovarman, 
ihe king of Kanauj, who undertook a military expedition all over 
Northern India to establish his position as Lord Paramount like 
Harshavardhana and Yasodharman. The date of Yasovarman’s 
conquests may be approximately fixed between 725 and 735 a.p. 
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He evidently regarded the Lord of Gauda as one of his chief 
adversaries and his success against the latter has obtained great 
prominence on account of the title of a famous poetical work Gauda- 
vaho (‘Slaying of the King of Gauda’) by his court-poet Vakpatiraja.” 
Curiously enough, the poem itself, consisting of 1209 verses, refers 
only once (v. 1194), very incidentally, to the slaying of the Gaula 
king, while five verses (vv. 354, 414-417) refer to the Lord of 
Magadha. The latter fled before Yasovarman in the Vindhya region 
(v. 354), but the other kings who accompanied him immediately 
returned to fight (v. 414). After describing the battle in two verses 
(vv. 415, 416), the poet simply says that Yasovarman, having slain 
the king of the Magadhas, who was fleeing, proceeded to the sea-shore 
(v. 417). 

It has been assumed that the Lord of Gauda and Lord of 
Magadha, mentioned by Vakpati, were one and the same person. 
The assumption has Jed to a further one, viz., that Gauda was subject 
to the Later Gupta kings of Magadha. But even if the first assump- 
tion be correct, the second does not necessarily follow. The 
emphasis laid on Gauda in the very title of the poem would rather 
lead to the inference that Magadha was subject to the king of Gauda.** 
But all these assumptions must be regarded as purely provisional on 
account of the obscurity of the poem Gauda-vaho which has been 
discussed in detail in Appendix IJ. 

‘Yagovarman followed up his victory egainst Gauda by the 
conquest of Vaiga. Thus nearly the whole of modern Bengal passed 
into his hands. The nature of his rule is not known to us, but it could 
not have been of long duration. For the promising career of 
Yasovarman was cut short by the disastrous defeat inflicted upon him 
by Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir, before the close of the first half 
of the eighth century A.D., and probably not long after 736 a.p.2’,. 

litaditya naturally regarded himself as the overlord of ‘the 
various States which had acknowledged the suzerainty of Yasovarman. 
Presumably to enforce this claim, he undertook a digvijaya or an 
expedition of conquest.} According to Kalhana’s account his 
victorious campaign not only Jed him across the whole of Northern 
India right up to Kalinga, but also over the whole of Southern India 
up to the river Kaveri and the Malaya mountains. To what extent 
ys may be regarded as historically true it is diificult to say. 

As regards Bengal,)with which alone we are here concerned, (there is 
So" ‘direct reference in Kalhana’s account that Lalitaditya invaded, 
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far less conquered, any part of the province.) ; But two incidents 
reported by Kalhana lead to the presumption that the kingdom of 
Gauda acknowledged his suzerainty. 

In the first placc, we are told that a troop of elephants from Gau‘a- 
mandala joined Lalitaditya,*® and it is only reasonable to conclude 
that the king of Gauda acknowledged the suzerainty of Lalitaditya and 
sent his elephant troops to help him. Secondly, Kalhana relates 
how the king of Gaula was forced ‘» visit Kashmir at the behest of 
Lalitaditya, and was murdered there. 20 The Gauda king had evidently 
some fear about his safety, and to remove it, Lalitaditya swore by an 
image of Vishnu that no violence would be done to his person. In 
spite of this guarantee Lalitiditya caused the Gauda king to be 
murdered at a place called Trigrami. Here, again, the distant journey 
undertaken by the Gauda king, in spite of misgivings about his own 
safety, can be reasonably explained only on the supposition that he 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Lalitaditya. 

The sequel to the murder of the king of Gauda is interesting enough 
to be recorded here. Kalhana relates how some loyal and faithful 
followers of the Gauda king took a solemn vow to avenge the foul 
murder, made the long journey from Gauda to Kashmir in the guise 
of pilgrims, and attacked the temple which contained the Vishnu 
image by which Lalitaditya swore the safety of the Gauda king. With 
a full knowledge of certain death, these people entered the temple and 
broke one of the two images found there, unhappily the wrong one. 
In the meantime, soldiers came from the capital and cut all the Gaudas 
to pieces. The Kashmirian poet has paid the highest tribute to the 
loyalty and devotion of these people. ‘“‘Even the creator,” says he, 
“cannot achieve what the Gaudas did on that occasion,” and “to 
this day the world is filled with the fame of the Gauda heroes.”8° The 
story, romantic though it is, is probably true, for otherwise Kalhana 
would not have reported it, knowing fully how thoroughly it discredits 
his ideal king Lalitaditya. 

Same reliance, however, cahnot be placed on{another romantic 
story recorded by Kalhana about Jayapida, the grandsan of 
Lalitaditya.. But though its historical character may well be 
doubted, “4 brief account of the curious episode may be given for 
what it is worth. 

Jayapida, the grandson of Lalitaditya, set out with a vast army 
for conquering the world, in imitation of his grandfather. But his 
kingdom was usurped, during his absence, by his brother-in-law Jajja, 
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and he was deserted by his army. Ultimately he dismissed aJl his 
soldiers and wandered alone. * In the course of this romantic enter- 
prise, he entered the city of Paunlravardhana which was then 
ruled by a prince called Jayanta, as a subordinate chief to the king 
of Gaula. He married Jayanta’s daughter, defeated the five Gauda 
chiefs and made his father-in-law their overlord. > 

(It is difficult to say what amount of truth; if any, there is in 
this ‘story. But the reference to five Gaula kings indicates a state 
of political disintegration which is supported by other evidences. 
It appears very likely that Gaula became the field of struggle for 
supremacy among a number of local chiefs who had asserted their 
independence as there was no central authority to keep them under 
control. 

‘Another reference to a foreign conquest of Gauda, about this 
period, occurs in an inscription of Jayadeva II, the Lichchhavi 
king of Nepal: In this record, dated 759 or 748 a.p., the king’s 
father-in-law, Harsha of the Bhagadatta dynasty, is described as the 
jord of Gauda, U-lra, Kalinga and Kosala.32. The fact that the 
rulers of Kamariipa claimed descent from Bhagadatta has led to 
the presumption that Harsha was ruler of Kamaripa.33 We must 
remember, however, that the Kara dynasty of Orissa also claimed 
descent from the same family,*4..and it is equally probable that 
Harsha belonged to that dynasty. \In any case we have no igdependent 
evidence about the possession of Gauda by any ruler! of either 
Kamaripa or Orissa, and it is difficult to say how far the assumption 
of the title ‘lord of Gaula’ was justified by actual exercise of authority 
in that kingdom. 


Il. Kingdom of Vanga 


We have no definite information about the political condition 
of Vanga during the reign of Sasanka. But evenif it were incorporated 
in his dominions, it must have again formed an independent State 
shortly after his death. \Hiuen Tsang has referred to the kingdom 
of Samatata, which seems to have included the major part, if not the 
whole, of Vanhga proper.*5} How long the independent kingdom 
established in this region by Gopachandra continued to exist and 
how it ended are unknown to us. e learn from Hiuen Tsang that 
a line of Brihmana kings ruled in Samatata in the first half of the 
‘seventh century A.D. But he does not give us any information about 
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it beyond stating that Silabhadra, the patriarch of Nalanda, was a 
scion of this royal family.36) Reference may be made in this connection 
to a vassal chief named Jyeshthabhadra, mentioned in the Nidhanpur 
copper-plate of Bhaskaravarman. The name-ending -bhadra has 
led som2 scholars to connect him with Silabhadra and to postulate 
the existence of a Bhadra dynasty ruling in Bengal.*’ Although there 
is not sufficient evidence in support of this view, it is not an unlikely 
one. This Brihmanical royal dynasty seems to have been overthrown 
by a line of Buddhist kings whose names contained the word khadga 
as an essential element. The history of this dynasty, generally 
referred to as the Khadga dynasty, is known from two copper-plates 
(A. 33-4) found at Ashrafpur, 30 miles north-east of Dacca, and a 
short record (A. 35) inscribed on an image of Sarvani (Durga) found at 
Deulbadi, 14 miles south of Comilla. These disclose the names of 
three rulers viz., Khadgodyama, his son Jatakhadga, and the latter’s 
son Devakhadga. They also refer to the queen and the son of the 
last-named king, viz. Prabhavati and Rajaraja, also called Rajaraja- 
bhata. They were all devout Buddhists. 

Khadgodyama is described as nyipddhirdja (overlord of kings) 
and seems to have been the founder of the kingdom. The records 
unfortunately do not contain any historical information, beyond the 
usual vague praises, about him or his successors. Of the two 
copper-plate grants of Devakha\ga, one is dated in his 13th regnal 
year, and the date of the other is doubtful. Both were issued 
from the royal camp of Karmanta-vdsaka, which was probably their 
capital. This city has been identified with modern Badkamta, a 
Police station in the Tippera district,*® but this identification cannot 
be regarded as certain. 

The date of these kings is also a matter of dispute. Some scholars 
refer them to the 9th century A.D.,®° while others hold that they ruled 
during the latter part of the seventh and the beginning of the eighth 
century.“ Apart from the evidence of palaeography, on which both 
the theories are mainly based, the latter view seems to be supported 
by certain reference in I-tsing’s account of fifty-six Buddhist priests 
of China who visited India and the neighbouring parts during thé‘latter 
half of the seventh century A.D. One of these priests, Sheng-Chi 
by name, found Rajabhata ruling over Samatata,*! and this ruler has 
been identified by most scholars with Rajarajabhata of the Khadga 
dynasty.42 From the same work of I-tsing, we know that a certain 
Buddhist temple situated about 228 miles east of Nalandé‘* was 
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Originally fourded by Sri-Gupia, but the land belonging to it “has 
now reverted to the king of Eastern India, whose name is Deva- 
varma.”’**4 This king has been identified by some with Devagupta*® 
of the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha, and by others with Deva- 
khadga.4® It must be remembered, however, that the temple in 
question was undoubtedly situated in Bengal. Further, Magadha, 
the home-territory of the Later Guptas, is placed by I-tsing in Mid- 
India*’ and not Eastern India, which is described by him as bounded 
by Tamralipti in the south (and west) and Harikela in the east.*® The 
identification of Devavarma& with Devakhadga, therefore, appears 
to be more reasonable. The Chinese evidence, thus interpreted, leads 
to the conclusion that the Khadga dynasty ruled approximately 
between 650 and 700 a.p. and their kingdom comprised nearly the 
whole of Eastern and Southern Bengal. But these conclusions must 
be regarded as tentative. 


The tribal or dynastic name Kha ga is not otherwise known. But 
there was a Khadka or Kharka clan, living in the Gurkha District in 
Nepal, who claimed to be Kshatriyas. In 1559 one of its chiefs, Dravya 
Shah, the son of the Raja of Lamjung, seized Gurkha and founded 
the Gurkha Dynasty of Nepal.*® We can trace the existence of a well- 
known caste called the Khadgis as early’ as the 14th century 
A.D.5° Three important persons in the Mallasarul CP (A. 19) bear 
the epithet Khadgi which reminds us cf the present Nepalese name 
like Khadga Sham Sher. It has been suggested that the Khadgis 
probably immigrated into Bengal from Nepal and later acquired 
military power as a consequence of the invasion of Eastern India by 
the Nepalese and Tibetans shortly before, and after the death of, 
Harsha. Of course this must be regarded purely as a hypothesis until 
more positive evidence is forthcoming. 

The Tippera copper-plate grant (A. 36) of Samanta Lokanatha** 
introduces us to a line of feudatory chiefs ruling in East Bengal in 
the region round Tippera. The founder of the family, is described 
aS a paramount ruler, adhimahdrdja. His name is lost, except the 
last two letters -ndtha. His successor Sivanatha is, showever, referred 
to as sdmanta. Nothing of importance is known of the next two 
rulers after whom came Lokanatha who issued the charter. 

The obscurity and ambiguity of the language used in describing the 
achievements of Lokanatha have led the scholars to interpret them very 
differently. The following is a summary of the important conclu- 
sions reached by D. C. Sircar : 
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Lokanatha, Jivadharana and Jayatungavarsha were feudatories 
of a common suzerain (Paramesvara) who “‘lost heavily in men in the 
struggle with Jayatuhgavarsha.”’ Lokanatha, however, achieved 
conspicuous success against that enemy, and for this reason the king 
named Jivadharana gave up fighting (against Lokanatha who appears 
to have been sent against Jivadharana by the Paramesvara) and.... 
offered vishaya or territory to Lokanatha who was in possession of the 
Sripatta or royal charter (i. e., granted the position of Governor 
of Samatata by the Parameésvara i1.e., the common suzerain)’. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation Jayatuhgavarsha and Jivadharana were 
two refractory feudatories of the Paramesvara, the common overlord, 
but Lokanatha was a faithful feudatory who fought on his behalf 
against the other two feudatories. *8 

According to Dr. Basak who edited the Tippera CP of Lokanatha, 
he himself defeated many times the large armies of Paramesvara or 
the common suzerain sent against him.** We do not know anything 
about Jayatuigavarsha, but possess some information about Jivadha- 
tana to which reference will be made later. 

The copper-plate of Lokanatha is dated in words, but unfortunately 
the portion containing the figure for hundreds is lost and the 
extant part gives us only the year 44. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar restores 
it as 144, and refers it to Harsha Era which would make it 
equivalent to 750 A.p.°> Dr. R. G. Basak, on the other hand, restores 
the date as 344, and referring it to the Gupta Era obtains the date 
663-64 a.p.°° for Lokanatha. The paleographical evidence, according 
10 Dr. Basak, also refers the inscription to the seventh century A.D. 
If we accept this date, we may reasonably hold the view that Lokanatha 
was a feudatory of the Khadga dynasty, and Jayatungavarsha 
was biruda (title) of either Khalgodyama or Jatakhalga. It may be 
added that according to the copper-plates of the Khadgas, Jatakhalga 
annihilated his enemies and Devakhaiga had under him a number 
of feudal rulers who paid court to him. But whether the Khalgas 
exercised supremacy over Lokanatha or not, there is no valid reason 
10 suppose, as some scholars have done, that both these dynasties 
acknowledged a common suzerain, far less that this suzerain was the 
king of Kimartiipa.*” 

Some details about Jivadhadrana referred to above are known 
from a CP found at Kailan (A. 37), a village south-west of Comilla 
and 13 miles west of the Lalmai Railway station. The Charter was 
issued by Sridharana “in the eighth year of the sovereignty over 
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Samatata and many other countries which has been received from the 
grace of the feet of the father’, whose name was Jivadharana and who 
is also called Lord of Samatata. Sridharana is called Santanteévara 
and bears the feudatory title ‘prdptapaticha-mahifabda. Reference 
is made to Devaparvata, a Provincial headquarter, which is encircled 
by the river Kshirodaé as if by a moat. “This river is probably 
represented by the modern Khira or Khirnai, a dried up river-course 
still traceable as branching off from the Gomati just west of the town 
of Comilla. It flows by the eastern side of the Mainamati hills and 
skirts the southern end of the hills near the Chandimura peak, where 
another branch of the river meets it flowing by the western side of the 
hill. The river thus surrounds the southern end of the Mainamati 
hills, where the ancient hill-fort of Devaparvata seems to have been 
situated, and then runs south-west to fall into the Dakatia river.’” 
The name of this city and the river is mentioned in the Paschimbhag 
cp of Srichandra of a later date (B. 75). The two Rata kings seem to- 
have nominally acknowledged the suzerainty of some overlord, but 
were, to alk tents and purposes, independent. 

The history of the Khadga dynasty after Rajarajabhata is not 
known to us. According to the traditions recorded by the Tibetan 
monk Taranatha, to which detailed reference will be made im the. 
next chapter,®® the Chandra dynasty had been ruling in Vahga (and’ 
occasionally also over Gauda) as early as the middle of the seventh 
century A.D., and its last two rulers Govichandra and Lalitachandra 
reigned during the last part of the seventh and the first part of the 
eighth century A.D. It is not improbable that Govichandra 
supplanted the Khadgas and re-established the supremacy of his. 
dynasty. 

If we may believe in Taranatha’s statement, it was probably 
during the reign of Lalitachandra that Yasovarman invaded Vainga. 
It is, however, equally or perhaps more likely that the king of 
Vahga opposing Yasovarman was a Khadga king. But whoever he 
may be, he was, according to Gauda-vaho, no mean enemy, and 
possessed large elephant forces (v. 419). The author of Gauda-vaho 
pays indirectly a high tribute to the people of Vanhga when he 
says that ‘their faces assumed a pale colour while offering obeisance: 
to the victor, because they were not accustomed to such an act (v. 420).” 
This testimony to the people’s bravery and love of freedom was 
perhaps based on the personal knowledge of the author. The 
suzerainty of Yasovarman was probably more nominal than real,,and 
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‘ 
in any case it was shortlived. There is no evidence to show that 
either of the two other foreign rulers, Lalitaditya or Harsha, who 
probably exercised supremacy over Gaulta, had any pretensions of 
suzerainty over Vanga. 

According to Taranatha, the death of Lalitachandra was followed 
by a period of anarchy and confusion. There was no king ruling 
over either Gaula or Vanga, and, as he characteristically puts it, every 
Kshatriya, Grandee, Brahmana, and merchant was a king in his own 
house. 

A contemporary record (B. 2) also describes the political condition 
of Bengal in the middle of the eighth century A.D. as ‘mdtsya-nydya, 
a technical term used in treatises on politics to denote the absence of a 
central ruling authority, resulting in a chaotic state, where every local 
chief assumes royal authority and might alone is right. 

This lamentable state of political disintegsation was undoubtedly 
caused by the series of foreign invasions and the successive changes 
of ruling dynasties in Gauda and Vahga referred to above. They 
shattered the political fabric reared up with so much care by 
Gopachandra, Dharmaditya, Samacharadeva and Sasahka. Bengal 
lapsed into a state of political inanity and the people must have 
suffered untold miseries. But the very grave peril and the extremity 
of the evil brought its own remedy. 


APPENDIX I 
RELATIONS OF TIBET WITH INDIA 


Some time between 581 and 600 A.pD., an obscure chief named 
Srong-Tsan united the scattered hill tribes and founded a powerful 
kingdom in Tibet. He had an army of about 1,00,000 soldiers and 
led a victorious campaign to Central India, a term used by the 
Chinese to designate Bihar and probably also sometimes U. P., as 
distinguished from Eastern India comprising Bengal and Assam. 
The nature and extent of his conquest are not known to us, but 
it has been suggested that the era known as San and current 
in Bengal and Assam commemorates this forgotten foreign invasion 
of Bengal. The name ofthe era, San, equivalent to the last part 
of the name of the Tibetan king, and its epoch 593-594 A.p., both 
favour this hypothesis,®°® but it goes against the generally accepted 
view that the era originated in the time of Akbar by the conversion 
of Hijra into a solar year.® 

Srong-Tsan was succetded by his son Srong-Tsan Gampo.* 
He was a remarkable figure. According to Bu-ston (II. .183) he 
brought under his power all the petty chieftains of the borderland, 
and the work of political unification of Tibet, begun by his father, 
was practically completed. All the kingdoms of the frontier were 
united under hisrule. He married a princess of Nepal and also won, 
under military pressure, the hands of the daughter of the Chinese 
emperor. Through theinfluence of his queens he was converted 
into Buddhism and introduced the religion in his country. The 
grateful posterity regarded him as an incarnation of Bodhisatva 
Padmapaéni. He introduced literacy among the people of Tibet by 
devising Tibetan alphabet on the model of the Indian, invited 
Indian Pandits to Tibet, and had Buddhist scriptures translated into 
Tibetan. He founded numerous monasteries and castles at Lhasa 
and made that his capital. He also extended the suzerainty of Tibet 
in all directions. 

Srong-Tsan Gampo was a contemporary of the great Indian 
emperor Harshavardhana. The death of Harsha, towards the 
close of 646 or the beginning of 647 a.p., was followed by anarchy 
and confusion, and the succession to the imperial throne was 
claimed by one of his ministers, who evidently held sway in Bihar 
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and whose name is given in Chinese texts as Na-fii-ti O-lo-na-shuen, 
the original Indian name being perhaps Arjuna or Arunasva of 
Tirabhukti (Tirhut, North Bihar). According to the story preserved 
in the Chinese annals, this Arjuna attacked a Chinese mission, 
under Wang-Hiuen-Tse, that was sent by the Chinese Emperor to 
Harsha. For reasons, not explained, Arjuna killed most of the 
members of the mission and plundered their property. Wang- 
Hiuen-Tse fled to Nepal, secured 7,000 soldiers from Nepal and 
1,200 from Tibet, and, returning to Indian plains, disastrously 
defeated and imprisoned Arjuna and took him a captive to China. 
It is said that Wang-Hiuen-Tse stormed the capital city of Arjuna 
and about 380 walled towns in India submitted to him. Even 
Bhaskaravarman, the king of Kamariipa, sent supplies to the 
victorious army led by Wang-Hiuen-Tse.*2 The whole episode took 
place during 647 and 648 A.p. in the plains of Bihar, probably to 
the north of the river Ganges and not far from the river Gandaki. 

The story reads more like romance than sober history, and it 
is difficult to say what amount of historical truth there is in it. 
For it is as difficult to accept the story of unprovoked hostility on 
the part of Arjuna as to believe in the utter rout of his army and 
thorough conquest of his country by 8,000 soldiers. 

There is, however, no doubt that the Tibetan king Srong-Tsan 
Gampo was drawn into Indian politics, either in comnection with 
the strange episode of Wang-Hiuen-Tse or in pursuance of his father’s 
policy. Whether he actually conquered any part of Indian plains 
is not definitely known, but he is said to have conquered Assam. 
and Nepal, and exercised suzerainty over half of Jambudvipa. ® 
There is hardly any doubt that Nepal was at this time a vassal 
State of Tibet and remained so for nearly two hundred years. 

The reign-period of Srong-Tsan Gampo is not definitely known, 
but there is general agreement among scholars that he died about 
650 a.D.6* He was succeeded by his grandson Ki-li-pa-pu (650-679) 
who proved an extremely capable ruler. He inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon China in 670 a.D., and conquered Kashgar and the 
neighbouring regions in the North. In the South he is said to 
have extended his conquests as far as Central India,* but 
unfortunately no localities are specified. 

In 702 Nepal and Central India revolted against Tibet. Nepal 
was, subdued, and Central India, even if it did not send regular 
taibute, did not remain free from depredations. For, during the 
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period 713-41 A.p. an embassy from Central India came to China to 
seek for help against the Tibetans and the Arabs.* 

Lalitaditya Muktapida, the powerful king of Kashmir, was 
also engaged in hostilities against Tibet and sent an embassy to 
China between 736 and 747 a.p. He represented to the Imperial 
court, that in conjunction with the king of Central India he had 
closed the five roads leading from Tibet to India and obtained 
several victories against the Tibetans.*? After Lalitaditya the task 
of keeping the Tibetans in check fell upon the Pala kings of Bengal 
and further account of the relations between Tibet and India will 
be given in Chapter V. 


APPENDIX II 
THE EVIDENCE OF GAUDA-VAHO 


Dr. S.P. Pan lit, the learned editor of the Gauda-vaho, has assumed 
without any discussion that the Lord of Magadha mentioned in 
that poem was identical with the king of Gauda.*$ 

This assumption, though supported by Haripala’s commentary 
on Gauda-vaho,® rests only on evidence of a very indirect character. 
The principal argument, of course, is that unless the identity is 
assumed there remains no justification for the title of the book. 
But the learned editor himself admits that even such an assumption 
does not go very far in supporting or explaining the title. Thus he 
was constrained to remark as follows : 


**But this mention of the Magadha king is made in the most incidental 
Manner and with no direct purpose to refer to himas the hero who has given 
the name of the poem.’’” 


Another argument is supplied by internal evidence. After 
singing Yasovarman’s exploits the poet gives some _ personal 
accounts. We are told that one evening the poet was requested by 
an assembly of learned people to describe fully the manner in 
which Yasovarman slew the lord of Magadha (v. 844). In reply 
the poet said, after describing in general terms the greatness of 
Yasovarman in 228 verses, that he would sing next morning the 
Gauda-vaho, describing the destruction of many (or one) eastern 
kings. Next morning when the poet was going to relate the 
exploits of Yasovarman to the learned assembly, the poets of the 
court talked among themselves about Yasovarman’s virtues and 
his prowess that had accomplished the death (Jit. cut the throat). 
of the Gauda king (v. 1194). (This passing reference is the only 
allusion to the death of the Gauda king in the whole poem). The 
poet then began: “Hear the wonderful deeds of Yasovwarman.’” 
But here the poem ends. 

Now it may be argued that as the Gauda-vaho was sung in 
response to the request to describe how Yasovarman slew the lord 
of Magadha, the king of Magadha was the same as Lord of 
Gauda. It is, however, not quite inconceivable that the poet, im 
compliance with the request, proposed to give an account not only 
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of the king of Magadha, but also of the various eastern kings, 
including that of Gauda. It is evident from the abrupt end that 
he actually accomplished neither, and even if he did so, his work 
has not come down to us. This is also the view of the learned 
editor of the Gauda-vaho.™ 

On the whole, the union of Gauda and Magadha under one ruler 
may be a valid presumption but cannot be regarded as a proved 
fact, on the strength of the Gauda-vaho. Further, it is legitimate 
to infer that even if both Magadha and Gauda were under the same 
fuler, it was the ruler of Gauda who had Magadha under his sway 
rather than vice-versa. For otherwise there is no justification for 
the name Gauda-vaho.™* 
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Footnotes 


** Watters, I. 182-193. Beal—Records. m. 193-204. 

2 The fallacy of this view has been pointed out in JBORS. IX. 312ff. and LHQ. 
XV. 122. But Dr. R. G. Basak repeats the same and even improves upon it. 
‘“‘The reason,”’ says he, ‘“‘for Yuan Chwang not mentioning the name of any 
king ruling in any of the four or five political divisions of Bengal at that period 
may be sought in the fact that when he visited (in 643 a.p.) these countries and 
also Kamartpa, he found most of them included in Harsha’s own dominion, 
and some in that of Bhaskaravarman (Italics is ours),”” HNI. 283. It may be 
mentioned in passing that Hiuen Tsang visited Bengal about 638 a.p. and not 
643 A.D. as stated above (Watters, II. 335). Mr. Tripathi has merely 
echoed the old view without any fresh argument (7K. Chs. IV-V; JBORS. 
XVIII. 296 ff), 

® Beal-Life. 172. 

4 This point was emphasised for the first time by Dr. D.C. Ganguly (HQ. XV. 
122 ff). It should be remembered, however, that the passage of Bhaskara’s 
army and ships can also be explained by the assumption of Hirsha’s suzerainty 
over Bengal. Bhaskara’s conquest of Bengal is assumed on the authority of 
Nidhanpur cp., but it is equally probable that after Sasahka’s death his 
dominions both in Bengal and Orissa were conquered by Harsha. The turmoil 
following the death of Harsha might have enabled Bhaskaravarm1n to conquer 
Bengal and pitch his victorious camp at Karnasuvarna. In any case, he must 
have occupied Bengal by 648 a.p. when he is referred to as king of Eastcrn 
India in Chinese anaals in connection with the expedition of Wang-Hiuen-Tse, 
This view has been fully developed in my book Ancient India (p. 258 of the 
5th edition). For other views on the subject, cf. HNT, 279 ff. It is difficult to 
accept Dr. Basak’s suggestion that Bhaskaravarm4n never conquered Karna- 
suvarna, but merely pitched his temporary camp there, as an ally of Hiursha 
during the latter’s second campaiga (ANI. First Edition pp. 228-9). It would 
have been highly impolitic, to say the least of it, on the part of Bhaskaravarman 
to issue a formal royal edict from a place which belonged not to him but to a 
mighty king like Harsha. Further, as noted above, he is definitely referred to 
as king of Eastern India i:1 the Chinese annals. But Dr. Basak has chinged 
his views. Ibid. 2nd Ed. 284-5. 

6 Beai-Life. 172. 

® Beal-Records. If. 207. 

? Ibid. 118. 

8 This may be inferred from the following statement by Ma-Twan-Lin: “In 
the fifteenth year of the Ching-Kiwan Period (641 a.p.) Siladitya assumed the 
title of king of Mo-kie-tho (Magadha) and sent an ambassador with a Ictter to 
the emperor’ (JA. IX. (1880) 19). 

* It must be emphasised, that apart from conjectures based on pre-conceived 
notions about Harsha’s military exploits, and inferences based on doubtful 
evidences of negative character, ths only two positive references to Hirsha’s 
conquests in Eastern India are those of Magadha in 641 a.p., and Koigoda the 
following year (apart from a temporary court held at Kajangala referred tc 
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supra p. 72). The reasonable presumption, therefore, is that Harsha led 
victorious campaigns in these regions after, and not before, Sasinka’s 
death. 

1° THI. 58. The word Ganajya has been emended to ganarajya. 

11 Nagaraja-samahveyo Gaudq-raja bhavishyati| 
Ante tasya nripe tishtham jayadyavarnatadvisau//MMK. p. 636. 

Jayaswal reads ‘Nagaraja’ in place of Nagaraja (MMK (J). V. 750) and takes 
Nagaraja to be the name of the king and regards him as belonging to the 
Bharasiva dynasty (JHJ. 51). 

12 For Jayanaga’s coins cf, Allan, CCBM. LXI, CIV., 150-151. The coins bear 
the name Jaya and there is no doubt now that they were issued by Jayanaga 
(EI, XVIII. 6). 

13 Vappaghoshavata Grant (EI. XVIII. 69 ff), or Malliya Grant (ABORI. XIX. 
81). It records a grant of land situated in Audumbarika-vishaya which has 
been identified with Audambar Pargana mentioned in Ain-i-Akbari. It com- 
prised the greater part of Birbhum and a part of the Murshidabad district 
(El. XIX. 286-87). Samanta Narayauabhadra was the ruler of this vishaya 
at the time of the grant. 

'4D)r. R. G. Basak writes : ‘‘The Mavjusri-milakalpa makes Jayaniga almost 
a successor of Saséika but in our opinion, he and his son (stated to have 
reigned for a few months only) preceded Sasanka as kings of Karnasuvarna”’ 
(HNI. 166). Dr. Basak gives no reason, and in the absence of more reliable 
evidence or cogent arguments to the coatrary, it is better to accept the tradition 
recorded in MMK. Dr. Basak refers to a son of Jayanaga, but MMK. refers to 
the son of Sasénka, and not of Jayaniga, us having ruled for eight months and 
five days. Itis just possible that Jayanaga ruled after the death of Sasanka and 
before the conquest of Karnasuvarna by Bhaskaravarman. 


15 Lévi-Nepal. If. 174. HCIP. Il. 86, 

18 ACIP. II. 141. 

17 EHBR. 24. It must be noted, however, that important persons with the title 
Khadgi are mentioned in Mallasarul Ins. (6th cent. aA.p.) (El. XXIII. 159). 

18 Lévi-Nepal. II. 174-75. 

4° See footnote 8 above. 

7° The history of Adityasena and his successors, Devagupta, Vishnugupta and 
Jivitagupta II is known from six inscriptions (CIJ. III. Nos. 42-46 and 
Vaidyanatha Temple Ins. at Deoghar (CII. III. p. 213 f.n.). All the four 
kings bear imperial titles viz., Paramabhattaraka and Mahara jadhiraja. All 
their records have becn found in Bihar. No. 46 was issued from the 
Jayaskandhavara of Gomatikottaka and Fleet suggests that it was on the 
bank of the river Gomati. This is, however, by no meqns certain. The only 
other evidence of their rule outside Bihar is furnished by the Vaidyanatha 
Temple Ins, of which no facsimile is published, and which was written in 
Maithila character (JASB. LII. 190-91). It says that Adityasena, having arrived 
from the Chola city, performed three Asvamedha and other sacrifices. Dr. H. 
€. Raychaudhuri thinks that these Later Gupta kings are referred to as Lords 
of the whole of Uttara-patha (sakal-ottarapatha-natha) (PHAI. 4th ed., 
pp.516-17). No 43 gives the date 66 for Adityasena, which, referred to Harsha 
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Era, would be equivalent to 672 a.p. Adityasena and his three successors: 
may be placed approximately between 650 and 725 a.p. 

#1 Dr. R. G. Basak thinks that ‘Bengal, specially the Southern R&dhé and Vanga” 
probably formed parts of Adityasena’s dominions as he extended his 
conquests towards the shores of the ocean (HNI. 151). He evidently relies on 
the statement in the Vaidyanatha Temple Ins. that Adityasena conquered the 
whole earth upto the shore of the four oceans. But such praises are too 
conventional to be regarded seriously. Nor can we infer the supremacy of” 
the Later Guptas in Bengal from the very hypothetical proposition that they 
were Lords of Uttarapatha (see foot note 20 above.) 


93 Ragholi cp. (EI. IX. 41). 

7° Cf. Belava cp. 1.27. IB. 20. But Jain Rhagavait Stitra refers to Pundra. 
country at the foot of the Vindhyas (HCIP. II, 463). 

84 DHNI. 1. 276. HCIP. HII, 146-7. 

3° Gauda-vaho, edited by Sankar Pandurang Pandit (Bombay, 1887). 

2° The conquest of Magadha is perhaps to be credited to the faila rulers 
of Northern Bengal. As noted above, two other branches of this family ruled 
in Vindhya region and Benares, and this circumstance must have helped the 
faila ruler of Bengal to wrest the supremacy of Magadha, probably from 
Jivitagupta II, the last known ruler of the Later Guptas, who reigned in the 
first half of the eighth century A.D. 

*? For different views, cf. Gauda-vaho, 2nd ed., pp. cclvi ff. 

*8 RT. IV. 148. Dr. H. C. Ray states that Lalitéditya ‘‘reached the Gauda land”” 
(DHNI. I. 277). This is, however, by no means certain though very probable. 
In any case RT. does not refer to Lalitaditya’s march to Gauda. 

9 RT. IV. 323-30. 

30 RT. IV. 332, 335. 

91 RT. IV. 402-468. 

33 Pasupati Ins. dated year 159. This year is usually referred to the Harsha Era 
(HNI. 342), but Jayaswal refers this and other dates in Nepalese records to a 
new era starting in 595 a.p. JBORS. XXII. 164 ff, 184). But most probably: 
the year 159 corresponds to A.p. 736. (cf. JAS. vol. 1, No. 1, 1959, p. 49). 

23 GR. 17-18 ; DHNI. 1. 241 ; Lévi-Nepal. 11. 171. Harsha is usually identified 
with king Harsha mentioned in Tejpur cp. of Vanaméla JVASB. IX. Part nu, 
166 ; Kam. Sas. 54), 


4 Cf. Chaurasi Grant of Sivakara (JBO.RS. 1928, p. 304). Some scholars, 
while holding Harsha to be a king of the Kara dynasty, believes him also to be 
a descendant of Bhaskaravarman ([HQ. XIV. 841). It may be incidentally 
mentioned that another line of kings, claiming descent from Bhagadatta 
and bearing imperial titles, ruled in the North-West Frontier ofIndia, in 
the tract up the Gilgit river in the sixth century A.D. (BhG@ratiya Vida 
No, 6, June, 1945, Bombay, p. 111 ff.) 

35 It is difficult to ascertain the boundaries of Samatata which must have varied 
at different ages. The district of Tippera was definitely included in it 
(see supra p. 8). The account of Hiuen Tsang, however, shows that Samatata 
was an extensive kingdom in his days. “This country,” says he, “‘which was 
on the sea side and was low and moist, was more than 3,000 Ji in circuit’” 
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(Watters, IT. 187). From Samatata the ‘‘pilgrim journeyed west for over 900: 

fi to Tamralipti.”” (bid. 189). From these indications the kingdom of 

Samatata in the 7th century A.D. may be reasonably regarded as having com- 

prised the area bounded by the old course of the lower Brahmaputra river in 
the north, Chittagong Hills in the east, and the Bay of Bengal on the south. 

The western boundary was perhaps formed by a branch of the old Ganges 

(Padm4) corresponding to modern Gorai and Madhumati rivers. Cunningham . 
held that Samatata denoted the delta of the Ganges and its chief city 

occupied the site of modern Jessore. Fergusson and Watters identified it res- 

pectively with Dacca and Faridpur districts. (Watters, II. 188). 


36 Watters, II. 109. 

37 IC. II. 795-97. As mentioned in foot note 13 above,a vassal chief Narayana. - 
bhadra is mentioned in the Ins. of Jayanaga. 

88 EI. XVII. 351; JASB. N.S. X. 87. 

** BI. 233 ; MASB.T1. No. 6. pp. 85ff. 

“© JASB.N.S. XIX.378 ; JASB.N.S.X.86; HNI. 253-4. 

“! Real-Life. XL—XLI ; Chavannes, Religieux Eminents (I-tsing), p. 128, f.n. 3. 

48 TASB. N.S, XIX. 378 ; HNI. 258-9. 

“3 7HQ. XIV. 534. 

44 Beal-Life. XXXVI—XXXVII ; Chavannes, op. cit., p. 83 ; THQ. XIV. 534. 

46 Dr. R. G. Basak was presumably led to this view CHNI. 154, 258) by the 
mistaken belief that the land granted by the king was situated near Mahabodhi 
temple in Gaya, whereas, as noted above (p.37), it was more than two hundred 
miles further to the east in Bengal. 

“6 JASB. N.S. XIX, 378, 

47 Bodh-Gaya is referred to as situated in Mid-India in connection with the 
biography of Hiuen-Ta’i (Beal-Life. KXX ; Chavannes, op. cit., p. 35). 

48 Takakusu-J-fsing. pp. XXXI. XLVI ; Chavannes, op. cit., pp. 121, 106 ; Beal». 
Life. XL-XLI. Tamralipti is called the southern district of Eastern India from 
which people went towards Mid-India, showing that it was on the south- 
western border of East India. 

49 Lévi, S., Le Nepal, I. 254. 

50 Ihid, p. 228 ; Vol. u, pp. 304, 352. 

51 This view was first propounded by the author of this book in The Early History 
of Bengal (published in 1924 by the Ujiversity of Dacca), pp. 23-4. For a 
possible Tibetan invasion before Harsha see Appendix I to this Chapter. 


82 FT, XV. 301-315. Samanta Lokaniatha is also mentioned in Kalapur cp (a.38). 
but no details can be learnt owing to the damaged state of the record. 

5? THO, XXIII. 230 ff. 

°¢ For a fuller account cf. HNI. 238 ff. 

85 74, LXI. 44. 

56 FINI, 240. 

87 FAIBP. 2931; IC. . 37-45. Dr. D.C. Sircar thinks that the Khadgas were. 
originally feudatories of the Gauda king but later became semi-independent, 
like the R&tas after Gauda had been temporarily subdued by the kings of © 
Kanauj and Kaémaripa in the second quarter of the seventh century (HQ. . 
XXTIU, 230). 
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According to R. G. Basak the linc of feudatory chiefs ending with Lokanatha 
‘must have becn subject to the lord-paramountcy, either of the East Bengal 
rulers of the Faridpur grants or that of the Later Gupta Dynasty of Magadha 
(HNI, 238). “But while he places Lokanétha in 663-4 a.D. (ANI, p. 240), 
elsewhere in the same book (p. 232) he places the reigns of the three Eastern 
Bengal rulers in the last three quarters of the 6th century a.p. Further, he 
denies that the Later Guptas ever ruled over Gauda (#7NI, 167), and it is there- 
fore difficult to understand how they came to exercise suzerainty over East 
Bengal, for which assumption there is not the least evidence, direct or indirect 
such as we possess about the rule of the Later Guptas over Gauda. 

58 For references to Taéranatha’s account in this chapter cf. App. II, to Ch. v. 
infra. 


89 Lévi-Nepal. II, 147, 153-4. 

60 | évi’s view has been refuted by K.P. Jayaswal(JBORS. XXII. 172). Some 
other views on the origin of Bengali San have been summarised by D. Triveda 
in JIH. XIX. 292 ff. 

‘$1 The account of Srong-tsan Gampo (or Sron-btsan-sgam-po) is based on the 

following authorities : 

a. The Chronicles of Ladakh (translated by Francke ia Antiquities of 
Tibet, Part 11, pp. 82-84). 

b. A Study on the Chronicles of Ladakh by Dr. L. Petech (published 
as a supplement to JHQ. XV), Ch. v. 

ce. Lévi-Nepal. II. 148-152. 

d. Sarat Chandra Das’s account [JASB. L. (1881). Part 1, pp. 218-224]. 
(This is somewhat antiquated and should be read in the light of 
Nos. a@-c). 
L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, Ch. m1. 


(62 74, Qe. Serie, t. xv. (1900), pp. 297 ff. It appears that the mission of Wang- 
hiuen-tse was sent to Magadha and presumably the incidents took place there. 
The Chinese form of the name of the Indian king may mean O-lo-na-shun, 
king of Ti-na-fu-ti (p. 300, f.n.2). The latter may stand for Tirabhukti (North 
Bihar). 

62 Lévi-Nepal. II. 148. 

‘64 Tibetan historians give various dates for the birth of Srong-tsan Gampo, 

ranging between 600 and 617 a.p. (JASB. L. 218). According to Dr. Petech. 

“it is established with certainly that Srong-tsan Gampo was born in 569 a.p. 

and reigned from 620 to 650 A.p.”” (op. cit., pp. 47-48). Lévi (Nepal, II. 173) 

and Thomas (Literary Texts, 49) also place the king’s death at 650, the latter 

assigning him the date 600-650 A.p. Francke notes that the Chinese date for 
the king is 600-650 a.p. (op. cir.). sia, 


65 Lévi-Nepal. II. 174. 1 do not know the authority for Sir R. C. Temple’s 
assertion that “at this period Tibetan rule must have spread southwards far into 
Bengal’? (7A. 1916, p. 39). 

66 Lévi-Nepal. 1. 174-75. 

*7 Ibid. 175, 

“GV, XXIV, XLII. 

** Cf. commentary on v. 844, 
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70 GV XLIIL. 


1 GV. XLVIIT. For a summary of the various opinions expressed by scholars 
oa this subject cf. Supplementary Notes (pp. ccxxxix-cclv) by Utgikar in the 
second edition of Gauda-vaho, published by Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
lustitute (Poona, 1927). 

72 According to N. B. Utgikar, ‘‘the reason for the selection of the name of the 
G iuda king in preference to other kings subjugated by Yasovarman, to form 
tie designation of a highly-pitched poem, may possibly have to be sought for in 
the latent ill-will that can historically be proved to have existed between the. 
two kingdoms of Kanauj and Gauda before the time of Yasovarman”’ (2nd ed., , 
p. cclii). This explanation is, however, hardly convincing. 


CHAPTER V 


‘HE PALAS 


Tue rule of the Pala dynasty from about the middle of the 
‘eighth century A.D. marks a new epoch in the history of Bengal. 
For the first time the historian has the advantage of being able 
to follow, in the main, the fortunes of a single ruling dynasty, the 
order of succession of whose long line of kings is precisely known 
and whose chronology may be fixed with a tolerable degree of 
‘certainty. The advantage does not forsake him till the end of the 
Hindu period, in spite of occasional political disintegration and the 
rise of local dynasties ruling in various parts of the province. 

The history of the Palas, extending over four centuries, may be 
divided into the following stages : 


I. The Origin and Early History of the Palas. 
II. The Pala Empire. 
III. The Decline and Fall of the Empire. 
IV. Restoration. 
V. The Break-up of the Pala Kingdom. 
VI. Disintegration and Temporary Revival. 
VII. The End of the Pala Rule. 


I. THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE PALAS 


‘The anarchy and confusion which prevailed in Bengal! for more 
than a century led to a natural reaction. The people, who had 
suffered untold miseries for a long period, suddenly developed a 
political wisdom and a spirit of self-sacrifice to which there is no 
recorded parallel in the history of Bengal. They perceived that the 
establishment of a single strong central authority offered the only 
effective remedy against political disintegrasion within and invasions 
from abroad to which their unhappy land was so long a victim. 
They also realised that such a happy state of things could only be 
brought about by the voluntary surrender of authority to one person 
by the numerous petty chiefs who had been exercising independent 
political authority in different parts of the country. The ideal of 
subordinating individual interests to a national cause was not as 
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‘common in India in the eighth century A.D. as it was in Europe 
a thousand years later. Our admiration is, therefore, all the greater, 
‘that without any struggle the independent political chiefs recognised 
the suzerainty of a popular hero named Gopala. ) Thus took place 
a bloodless revolution which both in its spirit and subsequent results 
reminds us of what happened in Japan about a.p. 1870. 

Unfortunately this memorable episode in the history of Bengal 
is known to us only in brief outline, and details are altogether 
jacking. The Khalimpur copper-plate (B. 2) issued in the 32nd year 
of the reign of Dharmapala, refers to this event in the following 
couplet : 


matsyanyayam=apohitum prakritibhir=lakshmyah karam 
grahitah |} 
Sri-Gopdla=iti kshiti&a-sirasdin chidqamanis=tat-sutah| 


Kielhorn translates the above as follows : 


“His son was the crest-jewel of the heads of kings, the glorious Gopala, 
whom the people made take the hand of Fortune, to put an end to the practice 
of fishes.” 


In a footnote to the above, Kielhorn adds: ‘“Gopala was made 
king by the people to put an end to a lawless state of things in 
which everyone was the prey of his neighbour.” He also cites 
authority for his interpretation of the phrase ‘mdtsya-nydya.’ } 

Now there is no dispute regarding the general interpretation 
of the above passage, viz., that Gopala was made king in order to 
put an end to the state of anarchy which prevailed in Bengal. The 
only point that is open to discussion is the agency that made him 
king. According to the couplet referred to above ‘Gopala was made 
king by the ‘prakritis. The common meaning of the word is 
‘subject,’ and it has consequently been held that Gopala was 
elected king by the general body of people.* Although this view 
has met with general acceptance, it is open to doubt whether the 
passage refers to anything like a regular election by the general 
mass of people, and, if so, whether this was at‘all practicable in 
those days and in such abnormal times. It would, perhaps, be 
amore reasonable to hold that the choice was originally made by the 
leading chiefs, and was subsequently endorsed and acclaimed by the 
people. This may well be regarded as tantamount to an ‘election 
by the people’ referred to.in the Khalimpur copper-plate. 
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It has been suggested on the other hand that ‘prakyiti’ should 
be taken as a technical term meaning principal officers, and that 
Gopaila was placed on the throne by the principal officers of the 
State.2 This view is supported by an instance recorded in the 
Rajataraigini, viz., the election of Jalauka as king by a group of 
seven Officials called ‘prakritis.’ It must be remembered, however, 
that such election is possible, and even very probable, only when 
there is a strong and stable government exercising authority over 
the whole kingdom. In the absence of such a central government, 
we can hardly think of ministers or a set of permanent officials who 
could offer the throne to a nominee of their own. If we presume, 
as we must, that a central political authority exercising any sort of 
control over the whole of Gauda or Vanga had ceased to function 
(for a long period, and the country was divided into a large number 
of independent principalities, we can scarcely think of a group of 
officials (presumably of one of these States) placing somebody on the 
throne of Bengal, :or a considerable portion of the province. 

On the whole, therefore, we are justified in holding the view 
that Gop&la was called to the throne by the voice of the people, 
though perharps the selection was originally made by a group of 
leaders or independent ruling chiefs. 

Although this remarkable episode has not been referred to in 
Indian literature, and its very memory has now vanished from: 
Bengal, it was a living tradition among the people even so late as. 
the sixteenth century A.D. This is proved by the curious story 
recorded by the Tibetan historian Lama Taranatha.* ; 

Unfortunately we possess very meagre information about the 
life and reign of Gopala. His father Vapyata and grandfather 
Dayitavishnu are referred to in very general terms in the official 
records, and there is nothing to indicate that they were ruling 
chiefs. Vapyata is called ‘destructor of foes,’ but this does not 
imply anything more than that he was, perhaps, a mulitary chief.® 

In a commentary to Ashtasdhasrikd Prajndpdramitad composed by 
Haribhadra, during the reign of Dharmapala, he is described as 
Rajabhatddi-vainéa-patita.* Mm. Harapraséd Sastri identified™ this 
Dharmapala with the son of Gopala and concluded that Dharmapala 
belonged ‘“‘to the family of a military officer of some king.’” Others 
have taken Réajabhata as a personal name, and identified him 
with the king of the same name ruling in Samatata when Sheng-chi 
came to India towards the close of the seventh centurya.p. This 
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Rajabhata may be identified with the heir apparent of Devakhalga 
named in official records of the dynasty as R&jaraja and Rajaraja- 
Bhata.® The passage cited by mM. Haraprasida Sastri would 
thus lead to the conclusion that the Palas were connected in some 
way with the Khajgas. The fact that the Khadgas were Buddhists, 
like the Palas, and were ruling in Eastern Bengal, shortly before the 
accession of Gopala, undoubtedly strengthens this presumption. 
On the other hand, apart from the qiestionablc interpretation of 
Rajabhata as a personal name, the word ‘patita’ creates consider- 
able difficulty. There is no warrant for the assumption that it 
means ‘descended by the female line.*2° Itis normally usedin a 
derogatory sense such as ‘fallen’, ‘outcast’, efc., and scarcely ever 
in the sense of ‘being descended from,’ though the latter meaning 
is not altogether unknown.) It should further be noted that there 
is no definite evidence justifying the identification of Dharmapala, 
the patron of Haribhadra, with the famous Pala king of that name. 

Some scholars have traced a subtle reference to the royal family 
of Dharmapala’s mother in the fifth verse of Khalimpur copper- 
plate (Ins. No 2). In this verse Deddadevi, the wife of Gopala 
is compared to the wives of the deities Moon, Agni (Fire), Siva, 
Kuvera, Indra, and Vishnu.?*? In course of the comparison,. the 
word ‘Bhadrdtmaja’ is used immediately after Bhadré, the name 
of Kuvera’s wife. Kielhorn, while translating this verse, took 
‘Bhadratmaj@ as an epithet qualifying Deddadevi, and translated 
it as ‘a daughter of the Bhadra king,’ regarding Bhadraag. a 
tribal or family name. Mr. Akshaya Kumar Maitreya, on ‘the 
other hand, took ‘Bhadrdtmaja’ as an ordinary adjective to Bhadra 
meaning daughter of a gentleman. It must be confessed,” however, 
that there is hardly any point in applying such a colourless epithet 
to Bhadra alone of all the goddesses mentioned in the verse. 
Kielhorn, therefore, may be right in his interpretation, and 
Deddadevi might belong to the royal Bhadra family referred to 
in the last chapter.1* 

It would thus appear that we have hardly any definite information 
regarding the origin of the royal Pala family. Strangely enough, 
unlike other mediaeval records, we do not find any mythical 
pedigree of the dynasty in the Pala inscriptions. In the Kamauli 
Plate of Vaidyadeva (B.94), who was originally the minister 
ofa Pala king, Vigrahapala Ili is said to have belonged to the solar 
dynasty.“ According to the commentary of Sandhyékara Nandi’s 
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Ramacharita (1.4), Dharmapala was ‘the light of Samudra‘s 
race’ ( samudra-kula-dipa ) i. e., descended from the ocean.’ It may 
be noted that both the records belong to the very end of the Pala 
period, morethan three hundred and fifty years after the accession 
of Gopala, and naturally very little weight attaches to the theories 
contained in them about the origin of the dynasty. Besides, the 
membership of the solar or lunar family was commonly claimed for 
most of the royal houses of those days, and there is nothing dis- 
tinctive about it. The descent from the samudra or ocean has 
undoubtedly more novelty in it. A distant echo of this may be 
traced in an old Bengali text called Dharma-mangala composed 
by Ghanarima.’® It records that Dharmapala had no son and his 
queen Vallabhadevi was banished to a forest. There she had a 
liaison with the ocean and a son wasbornto her. This silly story 
gives a wrong name for Dharmapala’s queen, and describes her as 
a devout Vaishnava and devoted to the Brahmanas, 

Taranatha tells us that Gopala was succeeded by a son whom 
Nagaraja Sagarapala, the sovereign of the ocean, begot on his 
younger queen.” This is evidently another version of the origin 
of the Palas from samudra or ocean. These stories are too siliy to 
be seriously considered,!* and do not help us in the least in tracing 
the ancestry of the Palas, An attempt has been made to reconcile 
the two different traditions of samudra and sirya origin by holding 
that samudra-kula means stirya-kula or solar race to which Samudra, 
the son of the mythical king Sagara, belonged.’® 

Asto the caste of the Palas the commentary on a verse of 
Radmacharita (1, 17) distinctly says that Ramapala wasborn of a 
Kshatriya king. Taranatha tells us that Gopala was begotten on 
a Kshatriya woman by the Tree-God.2° It may be readily believed, 
therefore, that the Palas, like most of the ruling families in 
mediaeval India, were regarded as Kshatriyas. This view is corro- 
borated by the matrimonial relations of the Palas with the Rashtra- 
kitas and the Kalachuris. But according to that curious work 
Manjugsri-milakalpa, which refers to kings only by the first letter 
of the name, kings, who have been identified with the Palas, are 
said to be of menial caste.™ Abu-’l-Fazl calls the Palas 
Kiayasthas.** But- the value of the last two evidences is not very 
great, and they need not be seriously considered. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why no reference to the origin and 
caste of the Palas occurs in their own records is the fact that they 
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were Buddhists and did not care very much to adopt Braéhmanical 
institutions or traditions. The copper-plates of the Palas begin 
‘with an invocation to Lord Buddha, and many kings of the dynasty 
vare known to have been great patrons of Buddhism. According 
to the Tibetan tradition,22 Gopala founded a Vihara or monastery 
at Nalanda and established many religious schools. Taranatha, as 
usual, gives a long list of Buddhist teachers who flourished during 
‘this reign.’ Whether Gopala himself first adopted Buddhism, or 
whether he’ was born in a Buddhist family, itis not possible to 
determine. But certain it is that the successors of Gopala were all 
‘ardent followers of Buddhism, and for nearly four hundred years 
their court proved to be the last stronghold of that dying faith in 
Andia. For this reason the Pala kings enjoyed an important position 
dn the international Buddhist world, and they maintained intact 
athe fountain-head of later Buddhism from which streams flowed to 
“Tibet in the north and the Indian archipelago in the south-east. 

As in the case of the origin of the family, uncertainty also 
thangs over the location of the original kingdom of Gopala. The 
Anscriptions do not supply any definite information on the point. 
“The fact that during the first two hundred years of the Pala rule, 
recovering the reigns of cight kings, almost all the copperplate grants 
“were issued from victorious camps in Magadha, and all the other 
inscriptions, with only a single exception, belonged to that region, 
maturally led many to conclude that the Palas originally ruled in 
‘Magadha and subsequently conquered Bengal. But this view can 
thardly be maintained in the light of positive evidences which-have 
come to light in recent years. 

In the first place, the Rémacharita definitely refers to Varendri 
‘as the ‘janakabhih’ or ancestral home of the Palas. Secondly, the 
“Gwalior inscription refers to the adversary of Nagabhata, who can 
hardly be anybody other than Dharmapala, as Vangapati. These 
two evidences make it almost certain that the home and the 
original kingdom of the Palas must be placed in Bengal. This is 
‘indirectly supported by the Badal Pillar inscriptionywyhich says that 
Dharmapala, to begin with, was only the ruler of the east, and 
gradually spread his dominions in other directions. 

We should, of course, remember that Varendra (also called 
‘Warendri) denoted the northen, and Vahga, the eastern and south- 
eastern part of Bengal. The evidences of Rdmacharita and Gwalior 
anscription might, therefore, appear to be contradictory, unless we 
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regard Vanga as denoting the whole province of Bengal. Such an 
use of the name Vainga can, however, be justified or explained only 
on the supposition that the Palas were originally the rulers of 
Vahga, and the name came to be applied to the rest of the province 
with the growth of their dominions. The conflicting nature of the 
two evidences, therefore, still remains. Perhaps Taranatha’s account 
supplies the best solution of the difficulty, viz. that Gopala was 
born of a Kshatriya family near Pun\lravardhana, but was subse- 
quently elected ruler of Bhangala undoubtedly a corrupt form of 
Vangala.24 This is confirmed by the reference to Dharmapala as 
king of Vangala in a contemporary Rashtrakita record, as mentioned 
above (p. 11). 

*But whatever may have been the limits of the original kingdom 
of Gopéla,?5 it is reasonable to hold that he consolidated his 
authority over the whole of Bengal. In the Monghyr coppcr-plate 
of Devapala (Ins. No. B. 8), Gopala is said to have conquered the 
earth as far as the sea. This, of course, does not mean much. But 
it is difficult to believe that his son and successor Dharmapala could 
carry on victorious campaigns up to the Punjab, unless he had 
inherited from his father at least the consolidated kingdom of 
Bengal. 

From the time of Narayanapala onwards the copper-plate grants 
of the Pala kings begin with a verse which is a eulogy both of 
Buddha and Gopala. Naturally all the epithets are equally appli- 
cable to both of them. One of these runs as follows : 


Jitva yah kdmak-Gri-prabhavam-abhibhavain s&dévatim- 
prapa &dantiin 


In the case of Gopala, the passage seems to mean that he 
established peace in his kingdom by having defeated the attacks 
of the oppressors or tyrants, the expression ‘kdmakdri meaning 
those who do not acknowledge any control and act wilfully. The 
reference in this case is, of course, to the period of anarghy and 
political disintegration that prevailed before the accession of Gopala. 
It has been suggested, however, that ‘kdmakdri’? means ‘king of 
Kamaripa, whois an enemy,’ Kama, with the pleonastic suffix ka, 
standing for Kaémaripa, under the well-known Sanskrit aphorism 
that part of a name may be substituted for the full name.** It 
is unreasonable to rule out the interpretation altogether, but it 
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is to be seriously considered whether such an achievement of 
Gopala, asthe conquest of Assam, or of Magadha (as noted by 
Taranatha), would not have been more directly stated in the official 
records, if it werea fact. Besides, as we shall see later, Kamaripa 
was conquered in the time of Devapala. 

*On the whole, therefore, it would be safe to conclude that the 
main achievement of Gopala was the establishment of durable peace 
in Bengal by bringing under control the turbulent elements in the 
province, That the reign of Gopala ended in peaceful pursuits and 
not adventurous military expeditions is also hinted at in verse 3 
of the Monghyr copper-plate of Devapala (B.8).?" ¢ 

The reign-period of Gopala is not definitely known. According 
to Taranatha, he ruled for forty-five years,2® but this statement 
cannot be accepted without corroboration. According to Manijuéri- 
milakalpa,®® his reign-period was twenty-seven years. His accession 
to the throne may be placed with a tolerable degree of certainty 
within adecade of 750 a.p., and he probably ceased to rule about 
770 a.pv.29 The fact that he was called to the throne at a critical 
moment shows that he must have been fairly advanced in age, and 
given proof of his prowess and ability. It is not likely, therefore, 
that he ruled for a very long time. According to Manjuéri- 
milakalpa, he died at the advanced age of eighty.®1 This is hardly 
likely, as we know that his son and grandson ruled respectively for 
at least thirty-two and thirty-five years. 


Il. THE PALA EMPIRE 
1 Dharmapala (c. 770-810 A.D.) 


\ Gopala was succeeded in c. 770 a.D. by his son Dharmapala) who 
was destined to raise the Pala kingdom to the high-water mark of 
glory and power. But before we..describe his life and reign, it is 
necessary to pass in rapid review(the political condition of India 


at time 

ein the” Deccan, the Rashtrakiitas had wrested the political 
power from the Chalukyas, and established themselves as the ruling 
dynasty in 753 a.p., 7. e., about the time when Gopala ascended the 
throne. Two powerful rulers of this dynasty, Dhruva (c. 780-794) 
and his son Govinda III (c. 794-814), sent strong military expedi- 
tions to extend their powers in Northern India, and brilliant, though 
temporary, successes attended their efforts.?# 
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‘Their chief adversaries in the north were thc Pratihiras.) 
It is not necessary for our present purpose to enter into the- 
controversial details about the early history of the dynasty. It 
will suffice to say that: Vatsaraja, an early ruler of this dynasty,: and 
one of whose known dates is 783-84 A.D., was 2 powerful king who- 
not only consolidated his power in Malava and Ré@jputana, but also 
tried to extend his conquests to Eastern india) To particular, he 
defeated the lord of Gauda. His success was, MOwever, shortlived. 
He was defeated by the Rashtrakita king Dhruva who completed his 
triumph by defeating the lord of Gaula in the Ganges-Jumna Doab. 

It would thus appear that shortly after his accession to the 
throne, Dharmapala was involved in a tripartite struggle between. 
the three chief ruling powers of India. It is difficult to follow the 
exact course of this struggle in strict chronological order, as the few. 
isolated facts, known to us from the inscriptions of the three 
dynasties, are capable of different interpretations. We can only: 
trace what seems to be the most probable trend of events in the 
light of all available materials. 

The fight between the Gaudas and the Pratihéras was the 
natural consequence of the imperial designs of both these powers. 
Dharmapala inherited a consolidated and powerful kingdom and 
began to expand his dominions towards the west,- where the 
political situation was admirably suited to his ambition. With the 
passing away of Yasovarman and Lalitaditya, no great power or 
political personality arose in Northern India and for nearly half a 
century it offered a most tempting field to every ambitious political 
adventurer. Dharmapala seized the opportunity and rapidly pushed 
his conquests towards the west. Unluckily for him, Vatsaraja, the 
king of the Pratiharas, also felt the same urge of imperial ambitions. 
and utilised the same opportunity by pushing his conquest towards. 
the north and east. In the light of subsequent events, one might. 
safely conclude that the possession of the imperial city of Kanauj 
was the common objective of both, and the contending parties. 
probably came into clash somewhere in the Doab.™, Dharmapala 
was defeated in this encounter, and the effect of this reverse might. 
have been serivus, but for the providential incursion of the. 
Rashtrakita king Dhruva who inflicted a disastrous defeat upom 
Vatsaraja. 

After defeating Vatsaréja, Dhruva evidently marched through. 
his dominions right up to the Doab. Here he met Dharmapéla®* 
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and defeated him. But this was not evidently a lasting victory 
with any serious consequence to Dharmapala.** Dhruva was too far 
away from his base to follow up his victory, and there were 
probably other causes to induce him to turn back. In any case, he 
shortly returned to the Deccan.*? 

In spite of his reverses, Dharmapala derived the greatest benefit 
from Dhruva’s campaign. His mighty opponent Vatsaraja was a 
‘fugitive in the trackless desert’, while his (Vatsaraja’s) dominions 
were trampled under feet by the victorious Karnata army. For some 
time to come Dharmapala had no more fear af opposition from that 
quarter. So he continued his victorious campaign, and, emboldened 
by: success, advanced to the furthest limits of Northern India.) 

‘ The full account of this wonderful military campaigii is not 
known, \but a few important details have been preserved in the 
Pala récords. According to v. 3 of the Bhagalpur copper-plate of 
Nadrayanapala (B. 18), Dharmapala acquired the sovereignty of 
Mahodaya (i.e., Kanauj) by having defeated Indraraja®® and other 
enemies, and conferred tt upon Chakrayudha. 

That Dharmapala proceeded far beyond Kanauj in the course of 
his military campaigns is proved by v. 7 of the Monghyr copper- 
plate (B 8)." It tells us that in the course of the victorious campaigns 
of Dharmapala, his attendants performed religious rites at Kedara, 
Gokarna, the confluence of the Ganges and the sea and various 
other holy places. Kedara is undoubtedly the famous place of 
pilgrimage on the Himalayas in Gharwal, and although Gokarna 
cannot be definitely identified,®* the verse leaves no doubt that 
‘Dharmapala practically overran the greater part of Northern 
India.’ 

"In the light of the above facts, we can understand the 
full significance of verse 12 of the Khalimpur copper-plate of 
Dharmapala (B. 2).4° It describes how Dharmapala installed the 
king of Kanyakubja in the presence of the chiefs of Bhoja, Matsya, 
Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara, and Kira, who 
uttered acclamations of approval; bowing down respectfully with 
their diadems trembling. (There can be hardly any doubt that the 

ing of Kanyakubja referred to in this passage was Chakrayudha. 
Gv wou appear that at-the conclusion of his victorious campaign, 

armapala held an imperial assembly or Durbar at Kanauj whose 
sovereignty he had acquired by his own prowess.) The Durbar was 
attended by the “Wassal chiefs named above, who all witnessed the 
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installations of Chakraéyudhu by Dharmapala as his vassal chief 
of Kanauj. 

“This famous scene represents the culmination of Dharmapala’s 
triumph, and testifies to the formal assumption by him of the 
‘position of suzerain of Northern India which he had earned by 
defeating various kings. “The categorical statement that the chiefs 
of various States assembled in Kanauj, and bowed their heads in 
approval of the coronation ceremony held by the command of 
Dharmapala, leaves no doubt that they all acknowledged his 
suzerainty, though it is conceivable that some of them might have 
offered homage and submission even though they were not actually 
defeated in battle. “It would indeed be fantastic to suppose that 
although they were all independent chiefs, in no way subordinate 
to Dharmapala, they had come all the way to Kanauj only to 
approve of the settlement of political affairs in that city ‘by way 
of diplomatic gesture.’”*1* The expression ‘pranati-parinataih’ hardly 
leaves any doubt about their status vis a vis Dharmapala. 

‘Fortunately, we have got an independent positive evidence in 
support of the view that Dharmapala held the position of a suzerain 
in North India.“ In the Udayasundari-kathad, a champi-kdvya 
composed in the first-half of the eleventh century A.D. by Soddhala, 
a Gujarati poet, king Dharmapala is referred to as Uttardpatha- 
svdmin or lord of Uttarapatha.“" This Dharmapala can only refer 
to the Pala emperor of the name. The expression Pancha-Gauda is 
also possibly reminiscent of the Gauda empire of Dharmapala.“ 

An idea of the extent of Dharmapala’s empire may be obtained 
if we can definitely locate the States mentioned inv. 12 of the 
Khalimpur copper-plate. Among them the kingdoms of Gandhara, 
Madra, and Kuru are well-known, and were situated respectively in 
the western, central, and eastern Punjab, while Kira corresponds 
to the Kangra district in the north-eastern part of the same 
province.“* Matsya corresponds to modern Alwar State with parts 
of Jaipur and Bharatpur, while Avanti is certainly modern Malwa. 
Bhoja, Yadu, and Yavana countries cannot be located with cextainty. 
The last-named probably refers to an Arab principality, either in 
the Indus Valley or the North-Western Frontier Province. The 
Yadus or Yadavas ruled over the kingdom of Simhapura in the 
Punjab,“ but other regions like Mathura and Dvaraka are also 
traditionally associated with them, and it cannot be exactly 
ascertained which section of the Yadavas accepted the suzerainty 
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of Dharmapala. In view, however, of the fact that the list includes 
several other States in the Punjab, the Yadu principality of 
Simhapura is probably meant. As regards the Bhojas they are an 
ancient people, and the kingdom of Bhojakata, mentioned in 
Vakataka copper-plates, includes at least a part of Berar, if not the 
whole of it.46 Thus on the whole, it may be safely concluded that 
Dharmapala exercised his imperial sway over the Punjab, Eastern 
Rajputana, Malwa and Berar, and this was the result of the 
Victorious military campaigns which carried him as far as Kedara 
in the western Himalayas. and in the course of which he defeated 
Indraraja and other kings. 

‘It must be borne in mind, however, that the empire of 
Dharmapala was not like that of the Mauryas or Guptas, or even 
of the later Pratiharas. The vassal States were not annexed to 
the central dominions of emperor, and their rulers were left 
undisturbed so long as they acknowledged the supremacy of the 
emperor, and rendered such homage and military assistance as 
might have been fixed by usage or treaties. So we cannot regard 
the Punjab, Eastern Rajputaéna, Malwa, and Berar as integral parts 
of a consolidated dominion under the direct rule of the emperor. 

-This is clearly indicated in verse 8 of the Monghyr copper-plate of 
Devapala (B. 8), and is in consonance with the available evidences 
iD our possession. ~ 

The kingdom of Kanauj, roughly corresponding to modern U.P., 
evidently stood on a different footing. Dharmapala not only 
conquered it but drove its ruler away, and placed his own nominee 
on its throne. He had the coronation of this nominee, and probably 
also his own imperial coronation, celebrated at Kanauj in the 
presence of a large number of vassal chiefs. It was thus perhaps 
regarded as a ceremonial capital of the empire. Although he did 
not definitely annex the kingdom of Kanauj to the central kingdom 
comprising Bengal and Bihar, which was ruled by him in person, 
he left it in charge of his protégé Chakraéyudha, who owed his 
position entirely to the emperor, and whose status was thus very 
inferior to that of the other vassal chiefs. 

¢'We can thus easily visualise the structure of the Pala empire 
under Dharmapala. Bengal and Bihar, the nucleus of the empire 
were under the direct rule of Dharmapala, a long stretch of 
territory between, the borders of Bihar and the Punjab formed the 
dependency of Kanauj, while a large number of principalities in 
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the Punjab, Eastern Rajputana, Malwa, Berar, and probably also 
Nepal (if we believe the story in Svayambhu Purdna) formed the 
vassal States, enjoying internal autonomy but paying homage and 
obedience. 
..g It seems very likely that Dharmapala completed this imperial 
fabric during the period that intervened between the retirement of 
Dhruya and the re-appearance of his sun Govinda III in the north, 
As these two events may be dated approximately at 780 arid 
800 A.D.*?} we may roughly describe the career of Dharmapala 
somewhat as follows ; 
C. 770 a.pD.—Accession to the throne of Bengal. 
c. 770-790 A.p.—Conquest of Magadha and a large part of 
U.P., even extending beyond Allahabad. 
Encounter with Vatsaraja and Dhruva 
in the Ganges-Jumna Doab. 
c. 793-800 a.D.—Victorious campaign up to the Indus on 
the West, Himalayas in the North and 

“ even beyond Narbada inthe South. 

\ Dharmapala could follow unchecked a career of aggressive 
militarism in the west mainly because of the collapse of the power 
of bis great adversary, the Pratihéra king Vatsaraja. According to 
the Rashtrakita records, the latter was forced by Dhruva to leave 
his kingdom and betake himself to the trackless desert.‘® In other 
words, Vatsaraja took shelter in the heart of Rajputaéna which was 
a stronghold of the Gurjara power and was known after them as 
Gurjaratraébhimi. (The Pratihéras, however, had not given up 
their political ambitions. Vatsardja’s son and successor, Naga- 
bhata II made strenuous efforts to recover the lost grounds,’ He 
made alliance with the kings of Sindhu, Andhra, Vidarbha and 
Kalinga. He thus seems to have organised a confederacy of States 
situated on the border of the Pala and Rashtrakita empires, and 
presumably put himself as their champion against both.*° 

Aiaving consolidated his position by his successful diplomatic 
policy, Nagabhata decided to try his strength against his .mighty 
adversary Dharmapala.54 He marched against Kanauj where 
Dharmapala had placed his protégé Chakrayudha on the throne. 
Chakréyudha was defeated? and fled to Dharmapala. A battle 
- between Dharmapala and ae aes with the empire of Northern 
India at stake, was now inevitable} That Nagabhata made exten-- 
sive preparations for this enterprise and was loyally helped by his 
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feudal or allied chiefs, is known from several epigraphic records. 
The Jodhpur inscription of the Pratihara chief Bauka*® informs us. 
that his father Kakka gained renown by fighting with the Gaulas. 
at Mudgagiri i. e. Monghyr. Vahukadhavala, probably a feudatory: 

chief of the Pratiharas, is said to have defeated a king called Dharma 

(i.e., Dharmapala),°* while another feudatory, Sankaragana, claims 

to have conquered the Gaula country and presented it to his over- 

lord.55 As there are reasons to believe that all these chiefs were 

contemporaries of Nagabhata II it may be safely presumed that 

they all took part in the campaign of Nagabhata against 

Dharmapala. 

‘Tt would appear, from the statement about Kakka, that a 

pitthed battle was fought at Monghyr. It would mean, therefore, 
that Nagabhata had marched into the very heart of Dharmapala’s. 
dominions.) It is difficult to explain this weakness or lack of pre- 
paration 6n the part of Dharmapala, and it is not unlikely that 
he was attacked by the king of Tibet about thc same time (see 
infra Ch. V. Section IP). 
‘If we areto trust the Pratihara records, Nagabhata II must 
have inflicted a crushing defeat upon Dharmapéla. But the Prati- 
hara king was not destined to enjoy the fruits of his victory. 
Once more the dream of founding a Pratihara empire was shattered 
by the Réashtrakitas. The triumphant career of Nagabhata II, 
like that of his father Vatsaraja, was cut short by the invasion of 
the hereditary enemy from the south. 

It is not improbable that in his dire necessity Dharmapala 
invoked the aid of the Réashtrakita king against the common 
enemy. It is equally likely that the growing power of Nagabhata . 
alarmed Govinda III and he advanced to the north of his own 
accord. For we know from the Pratihara records, that Nigabhata 
made alliance with the States onthe border of the Rashtrakita 
kingdom, and captured the strongholds of Malava. As Malava 
commanded the, route between the Riashtrakita kingdom and 
Northern India, Jand was probably then subordinate to the former, 
the. Rashtrafita king might have accepted the challenge so: 

efiantly thrown, and advanced to the north to settle his own. 
account with the Pratihadra ruler. But whatever may be the cause, 
the effect of the war was decisive. Nagabhata’s power was. 
thoroughly crushed, and Govinda III madea triumphal march right. 
across his dominions at least up to the Ganges-Jumna Doab.* 
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The victorious campaign of Govinda III against Nagabhata II 
‘saved Dharmapala and Chakrayudha from the grave menace of 
the Pratihdras for some time. But a record of Govinda III, the 
Rashtrakita king, dated a.D. 805, 5’ claims that he had defeated 
. Dharmapala of VangalaJand carried away the image of the Goddess 
Tara or the royal banner bearing her image.5* {This Rashtrakita 
victory is, however, referred to in later records in somewhat different 
words, implying that Dharma and Chakraéyudha voluntarily 
surrendered to Govinda JII.5® 

Indeed, circumstances would even justify the assumption that 
it was a pre-arranged affair, and that this was the price by which 
they purchased the timely intervention of the Rashtrakita monarch. 
In reality, this submission meant nothing. For, as they anticipated, 
Govinda III soon returned to the Deccan, and Dharmapala was 
left free to re-organise his empire.) 

There is no reliable evidence in support of the view, generally 
accepted, that Nagabhata, after having defeated Chakrayudha, 
annexed hiskingdom and transferred his seat of government to 
Kanauj, which henceforth continued to be the capital of the 
dynasty. As a matter of fact, the only known record of Nagabhata, 
dated 815 A.p., was found in Buchkala, in the Jodhpur State, and 
the locality is said to be within his kingdom proper (sva-vishaya).*! 

Taking everything into consideration, the most probable view 
seems to be that Dharmap4la’s empire did not suffer any considerable 
diminution during the rest of his life, and the power of the Pratiharas 
was mainly confined to Rajputina,; It is, therfore, reasonable to 
suppose that Dharmapala spent his last days in peace, “and we may 
well accept the statement, made in the Monghyr copper-plate (v. 2) 
of Devapala, that there was no disturbance in the dominions when 
he succeeded his father Dharmapalng? 

Dharmapala fully deserved thé’rest after a long reign of stress 

storm. His career was indeed a remarkable one. He inherited 
a small kingdom from his father, but his prowess and diplomacy, 
aided by good fortune, enabled him to establish a vast empire in 
Northern India. He had to fight many battles, and sometimes 
suffered serious reverses. On more than one occasion his position 
appeared precarious. But his undaunted spirit triumphed over all 
obstacles, and he launched Bengal into a career of imperial glory 
and military renown to which there has-been no parallel before or 
since. The lure of the imperial city of Kanauj which proved the 
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ruin of Sasdnka’s kingdom paved the way for his grand success, 
and Bengal’s dream of founding an empire in Northern India was.. 
at last fulfilled. We can only dimly realise its profound effect on 

Bengal. The country which only two generations ago was trampled 

under feet by a succession of foreign invaders, and suffered almost 

complete political disintegration, suddenly came to be the mistress 

of the whole of Northern India up to its furthest limits. It was 
nothing short of miracle, and no wonder that the whole country 

was resounding with the tales of wonderful achievements of its. 
remarkable ruler. The court-poet did not perhaps very much 

exaggerate the state of things when he wrote the following verse 

about Dharmapala : 


“‘Hearing his praises sung by the cowherds on the borders, by the foresters. 
in the forests, by the villagers on the outskirts of villages, by the playing groups 
of children in every courtyard, in every market by the guardians of the weights 
and in pleasure-houses by the parrots in the cages, he always bashfully turns. 
aside and bows down his face.”®? 


Dharmapala assumed full imperial titles Parameévara Parama- 
bhattaraka Mahdrdjddhirdja, whereas his father is called only 
Mahdarajadhirdja. That Dharmapala introduced pomp and grandeur 
worthy of the empire he had built up, would be evident from the. 
following description of what looks like an Imperial Durbar held. 
in Paétaliputra ; 


*Now—from his royal camp of victory, pitched at Pataliputra, where the 
manifold fleets of boats proceeding on the path of the Bhagirathi make it 
seem as if a series of mountain-tops had been sunk to build another causeway (for 
Réma’s passage) ; where, the brightness of daylight being darkened by densely 
packed arrays of rutting elephants, the rainy season (with its masses of blaek 
clouds) might be taken constantly to prevail ; where the firmament is rendered 
grey by the dust, dug up by the hard hoofs of unlimited troops of horses presented 
by many kings of the north ; and where the earth is bending beneath the weight 
of the innumerable foot-soldiers of all the kings of Jambudvipa, assembled to 
render homage to their supreme lord.”’®* 


In spite of the obvious exaggeration of the’ poet, the above: 
passage is a fair index of the imperial vision of Bengal towards the- 
close of the reign of Dharmapala. 

It is extremely unfortunate that we know so little about the 
personal history of Dharmapéla, except his political and military’ 
achievements. The Khalimpur copper-plate shows that he must have- 
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reigned for at least thirty-two years. Tarandtha’s statement that 
he ruled for sixty-four years cannot be credited in the absence of 
any corroborative evidence. The Monghyr copper-plate informs us 
that he married Rannadevi, the daughter of the Rashtrakita king 
Parabala. The Rashtrakiita king is usually identified with the 
king of that name who was ruling in Central India in 861 a.p., but 
this seems very doubtful. It is very likely that Dharmapala’s 
father-in-law belonged to the well-known Rashtrakiita family of the 
Deccan,® but no king of that family with Parabala as name or 
biruda is known to us so far. 

The Khalimpur copper-plate refers to Yuvaraja Tribhuvanapala 
as ditaka of the Grant. Whether he is identical with Devapala, 
who succeeded Dharmapala, or a different person, is not known to 
‘us. In the latter case, he was probably the eldest son of Dharmapala 
who either predeceased his father, or was superseded by Devapala 
under circumstances not known to us, 

Dharmapala had a younger brother named Vakpala. It is 
claimed in a later record that he was a valiant hero and destroyed 
the enemies of his brother. It may be presumed that Vakpala was 
the commander of theroyal army. Similarly, we learn from another 
later record thata Brahmana named Garga was the minister of 
Dharmapala. In this record of his descendant, Garga is given the 
credit of making Dharmapala, the lord of the east, ultimately the 
lord of the other directions too. Thesecredits, claimed on behalf 
of the general and minister of Dharmapala, may, no doubt have 
some foundation, but we must accept them with caution, specially 
as they come from interested parties. 

According to Tibetan tradition, Dharmapala was a great patron 
of Buddhism. He is said to have founded the famous Vikramasila 
vihdra in Magadha on the top of a hillon the bank of the Ganges. 
It had 114 teachers in different subjects and included a central 
temple, surrounded by 107 others, all enclosed by a boundary 
wall.66 According to Buston,®*? Dharmapala also built a magnificent 
monastery at Odantapuri, but according to T&aranatha, it was 
founded by either Gopala or Devepala. Curiously enough, the 
legend related by Buston about the foundation of Odantapuri 
vihdra by Dharmapala is exactly the same as is told by Taranatha 
about the foundation of a vihdra at Somapuri in Varendra by 
Devapala. Now the recent archaeological excavations ® carried out 
-at Paharpur, in Rajshahi district, leave no doubt that its ruins 
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represent the famous Somapura-vihdra, and the name of the place 
is still preserved in the neighbouring village called Ompur. 
According to the short inscriptions on some clay seals found in 
Paharpur, the Somapura-vihdra was founded by Dharmapala. 
Taranaétha says that Dharmapala founded fifty religious schools.’° 
As already stated above, Dharmapala was the patron of the great 
Buddhist writer Haribhadra.”* It reflects great credit upon the 
emperor, that amid his pre-occupations with war and politics he 
could devote his thought and activities to these pious and peaceful 
pursuits. 

“Although Dharmapala was a Buddhist king, he was not hostile 
to Brahmanical religion in any way. He granted land for the 
worship of a Braéhmanical god (Ins. No. B. 2) and followed the rules 
of caste laid down in the scriptures (No. B. 8, v. 5), /The appointment 
of a Braéhmana Garga as his minister, whose descendants occupied 
the post for several generations ¢No. B. 20), shows that politics was 
not influenced in any way by religion. 


2. Devapdla (c. 810—850 A.D.) 


Paramegvara Paramabhattdraka Mahdrajadhirdja Devapala, who 
succeeded to the throne about 8104.D., was fully endowed with the 
prowess and other qualities of his father. The available records 
seem to indicate that Devapala not only maintained the empire 
intact, but even extended its boundaries, The most interesting of 
these’ is the Badal Pillar inscription’ (No. B, 20) which contains a 
eulogy of five generations of hereditary Brihman ministers who 
served under four rulers of the Pala dynasty beginning from 
Dharmapala. Extravagant pretensions are put forward in this 
record on behalf of Darbhapani and his grandson Kedaramiéra who 
doth served under Devapala. It was Darbhapani’s diplomacy, so 
we are told, which enabled Devapala to exact tributes from the 
whole of Northern India from the Himalaya to the Vindhya 
‘mountains, and from the Eastern to the Western seas (v. 5). It 
was again the intelligence of Kedaramisra that enabled Devapala 
to enjoy the sea-girt earth after having exterminated the Utkalas, 
curbed the pride of the Hiinas, and destroyed the haughtiness of 
the Dravida and Gurjara lords (v. 13).“ 

Similar credit is given to the general of Devapala in the record 
of a descendant of the former (Ins. No. B. 18). We are told that on 
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the approach of Devapala’s forces under his brother Jayapala, the 
king of Utkala fled from his capital city, and the king of Pragjyo- 
tisha submitted without any fight (v.6).\ Devapala’s own Grant (No.B.8) 
shows that his career of victory led him as far as Kamboja in the 
west and Vindhya mountains in the south) 

To whomsoever might belong the credit of these remarkable 
achievements, they undoubtedly testify to the brilliance of Deva- 
pala’s reign. (It appears that he peacefully inherited the vast empire 
of his father and firmly established his authority (Ins. No. B. 8, v. 12). 
But it was soon apparent that he could not long maintain the 
extensive empire left by his father merely by peaceful and diplomatic 
methods, as his minister Darbhpani claims to have done. (in those 
unsettled times, nothing but a policy of blood and iron could have 
checked the disruptive forces within the empire and aggressive 
designs of ambitious neighbours. So Devapala’s long reign of about 
forty years must have witnessed a series of military campaigns, 
including those against the Pragjyotishas, Utkalas, Hinas, Gurjaras. 
and Dravias, 

Pragjyotisha is a well-known name of the Brahmaputra valley, 
and the province or a part of it was also called Kamaripa.7® 
According to Hiuen Tsang, Kaémariipa included the whole of Assam 
valley and extended up to the Karatoya river in the west. 
According to the Bhagalpur copper-plate (No. B. 18), when Jayapala 
set out on a conquering expedition the king of Pragjyotisha lived 
in happiness for a long time by accepting the order (of Jayapala) 
to desist from warlike preparations. (It is thus evident that the 
king of Assam accepted the suzerainty of Devapala and was left 
unmolested.) This king was probably either Harjara or his father 
Pidlambha.78 | 
“ The conquest of Utkala was, however, more thorough. In 
addition to the passage quoted above about the flight of the Utkala 
king from his capital, the Badal Pillar inscription informs us that 
the Utkalas were exterminated. There might have been one or 
more expeditions against Utkala, and the kingdom was thoroughly 
subjugated. Tarandtha informs us that Orissa, like Bengal, suffered 
from internal disruption, shortly before Gopala was elected king. 
But like the Palas in Bengal, the Kara dynasty restored the solidarity 
of the kingdom. Subhakara, the third king of this dynasty who 
bore imperial titles, has been identified by S. Lévi with the king of 
Wu-cha who sent an autographed manuscript to the Chinese emperor 
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Te-tsong in 795 4.D. His son Sivakara also bore imperial titles, and 
ruled in Orissa."5 After him nearly two hundred years elapsed 
before we hear of another Kara king in Orissa who might or 
might not have been descended from the earlier Karas.7* The Palas 
probably conquered Utkala during or immediately after the reign of 
Sivakara, and their boast that they had exterminated the Utkalas 
was perhaps not altogether unjustified. 

The Hinas were the nomadic tribe from Central Asia that 
played a dominant rdlein the history of India during the latter half 
of the fifth and the first half of the sixth century a.p. After that 
they had ceased to be a great power, but ruled over one or more 
small principalities. One of these was situated in the seventh 
century A.D. in Uttardpatha, near the Himalayas.?? It was probably 
this principality which was successfully invaded by Devapala.”* 
Thereafter he proceeded up to Kamboja, which was to the north- 
west of the Punjab and immediately to the north of Gandhara. 
The Hina principality and Kamboja were both situated on the 
outskirts of the Pala empire and this sufficiently explains Devapala’s 
hostility with them. These detailed conquests show that Devapala 
not only maintained intact the empire he had inherited from his 
father, but also extended its boundaries by the conquest of Assam 
and Orissa on one side, and Kamboja and Hina principalities on 
the other. (The claim that he ruled from the Himalaya to the 
Vindhya, and from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea, was 
perhaps not very far from truth,) and was in any case a pardonable 
exagperation, and not a ‘mere bombast’.”* 

e Gurjaras mentioned in the Badal Pillar Inscription were 
undoubtedly the Pratiharas, the old enemy of the Palas. We have 
seen above (supra pp. 103, 108) how the crushing defeat inflicted by 
the Rashtrakitas forced the Pratibaras to confine their activities 
within Rajputaéna,and Dharmapala enjoyed his mighty empire undis- 
turbed by them./ Devapala also appears to have enjoyed a brief 
respite from their hostile activities during the first part of his 
reign.) For, as will be shown later, apart from a doubtful 
reference in a Jaina text, there is nothing to prove that Nagabhata IZ 
recovered his power and occupied Kanauj, and if he did so, it was 
probably not long before the date of his death (833 a.D.) as given 
in the same text. The records of the Ppatihdras show that this did 
not revive the old glory of the family.\ The reign of Nagabhata’s 
son Rimabhadra was an inglorious one,)and there are indirect 
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evidences to show that he suffered severe reverses in the hands of 
his enemies, who even for a time ravaged his own dominions. 
'Rimabhadra‘s son and successor Bhoja, however, infused a new 
energy and strength among the Pratiharas, and seems to have 
recovered some of the territories lost by his father. The Barah and 
‘Daulatpura copper-plates show that he had occupied Kanauj} and 
xecovered Kalanjara-maydala by 835 a.D., and, Gurjaratré, his 
‘ancestral territories in Rajputéna, by 843 a.p.*! \ But, evidently his 
success was shortlived.* For we find Gurjaratré in possession of 
another branch of the Pratihara family in 861 A.D. and Bhoja was 
defeated by the Rashtrakitas some time before 867 A.p.®2} 

<It seems to be almost certain that the lord “of Gurjaras, 
whose pride was curbed by Devapala, was no other than Bhoja I.! 
According to the Badal Pillar Inscription, this must have occurred 
fairly late in the reign of Devapala, for the credit of this achieve- 
‘ment is taken by Kedaramisra, the grandson of his first minister 
Darbhapani. We may, therefore, fix the date of this event between 
‘840 and 850 a.p.8 (It was probably shortly after this that Bhoja 
was defeated by the Rashtrakiitas.; These successive defeats so 
weakened his power, that even Gurjaratra, the territory round 
Jodhpur in Rajputina, passed out of his hands.\.Thus in spite of 
a short period of trouble, Devapala had not muchto fear from 
the Pratiharas, and during his long reign that eternal enemy of the 
Palas was kept in check.*®# 

i Lastly, we come to the Dravidas who were also defeated by 
Devapala. They are usually identified with the Rashtrakitas, and 
as the Rashtrakitas were, like the Gurjaras, the rivals of the Palas, 
the reference may be to a successful fight with them.®® It would 
then appear that Devapala had to fight with both the hereditary 
enemies for maintaining his empire, and he was evidently more 
successful than his father. His Rashtrakita rival was undoubtedly 
Amoghayarsha.®* ; . 

{The term Dravida is, however, usually applied to denote, not 
the Deccan plateau which formed the Rashtrakiita dominions.proper, 
but the South Indian peninsula. It is not unlikely, therefore, that 
the Dravida ruler defeated by Devapala belonged to this region, 
and in that case he was most probably his contemporary Panlya 
king Sri-Mara Sri-Vallabha who ruled about 815-862 a.p,) According 
to the Sinnamanur Plates, this Panlya king repulsed a hostile 
confederation consisting of the Gangas, Pallavas, Cholas, Kalingas. 
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Magadhas, and others at a place identified with modern Kumbakonam. 
The Magadhas in the above list can only: refer to the forces 
of the Pala king who was in occupation of Magadha during 
this period. The conquest of Utkala had brought Devapala into 
contact with the Kalingas and there was every inducement on 
his part to enter into a close political association with them, and, 
through them, with the other powers mentioned above. For these 
powers were hostile to the Rashtrakitas, and were repeatedly: 
defeated bythem during the reigns of Dhruva and Govinda III. 
The common enmity to the Rashtrakiitas would have cemented the 
alliance, and the southern powers, whose dominions were ruthlessly 
devastated by the Rashtrakiitas, would naturally try to gain the 
Support of such a powerful ruler as Devapala. 

It appears from the Velvikkudi Grant that a Pandya king 
was at one time a member of a similar confederacy of Eastern kings 
which defeated the Rashtrakita king Krishna I at Venbai.°** But 
evidently he had seceded from it and was an object of its attack. 
The Sinnamanur Plates refer to his success against the confederacy 
at Kumbakonam, but it is just possible that there were other 
episodes in,connection with this campaign which were less favourable 
to bi 7 

It YS thus quite likely that the Dravida king, whose pride was 
curbed by Devapala, was the Pandya ruler Sri-Mara Sri-Vallabha. 

he view is strengthened by verse 15 of the Monghyr copper-plate 
(No. B. 8) which describes the empire of Devapala as bounded by the 
Himalayas in the north and Ramesvar Setubandha in the south) 
It is no doubt an exaggeration, but there would be at least some 
basis for this, if we accept the above view. Some military victory 
near Raémesvar in the Pandya kingdom could be easily magnified 
by the court-poet, and would offer some explanation of the statement 
about the extent of his empire ; but it would be very curious indeed | 
that such a statement should be made without absolutely any 
basis of fact. Similarly, he claim of the Chandella king Vijaya 
that he reached, in course of his conquest, the extreme south where 
Rama built his bridge, would be equally absurd unless we suppose 
that he did this in company with some powerful king ; and from 
what was been said above, this king may be Devapala.) It is 
difficult to believe that two court-poets writing in different countries 
at different time should concoct the same baseless story about two 
different kings. The available evidences do not enable us to make 
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any positive statement, but the hypothesis about a victorious 
expedition of Devapila in the southernmost part of India cannot 
now be ruled out as altogether fantastic. 

Devapala ruled for at least 35 years® and his reign may be 
placéd between 810 and 850 a.p. Under him the Pala empire 
reached the height of its glory. His suzerainty was acknowledged 
over the whole of Northern India from Assam to the borders of 
Kashmir, and his victorious forces marched from the Indus to the 
upper reaches of the Brahmaputra, and from the Himalayas to the 
Vindhyas, perhaps even to the southernmost extremity of India. 
His name and fame were known far outside India, and king 
Balaputradeva of the Sailendra dynasty ruling in Java, Sumatra, 
and Malay Peninsula sent an ambassador to him.) The object of 
this embassy was to ask for a grant of five villages with which the 
Sailendra king proposed to endow a monastery he had built at 
Nalanda. /The monastery of Nalanda was in those days the seat 
of international Buddhist culture, and the Pala emperors, as its 
guardians, held a high position in the Buddhist world. Devapala 
was a great patron of Buddhism and he granted the request of the 
Sailendra king. His interest in the Nalanda monastery and deep 
devotion to the Buddhist faith are also known frow the Ghoshrawa 
inscription (B. 10)./ It records that Viradeva, a Brahman a of 
Nagarahaéra (Jelalabad) and a learned Buddhist priest, received 
ovation from Devapala and was appointed the head of the Nalanda 
monastery. 

(A general review of the Pala kingdom towards the close of 
Devapila’s reign is given by the Arab traveller and merchant 
Sulaiman) who made several voyages to India and wrote an 
account of it in 851 A.D. The Pala kingdom is referred to as Ruhmi 
(Rahma. according to Al’Masidi), (The Pala king is said to be at 
war with his neighbours, the Rashtrakitas and the Gurjara-Pratiharas, 
His troops were more numerous than those of his adversaries) In 
his military campaigns he took 50,000 elephants, and ten to fifteen 
thousand men in his army were employed in fulling and washing 
cloths.*? 

Reference has already been made above to the nature of 
Dharmapala’s empire. So far as we can judge from the available 
records, Devapala, too, does not seem to have exercised any direct 
administrative control over any territory outside Bengal and Bihar. 
In the case of the Imperial Guptas and Gurjara-Pratiharas, not 
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only inscriptions all over Northern India invoke their name as 
suzerain, but we have also the records of their officers governing 
remote territories like Kathiawar peninsula. No such records of the 
two Pala emperors have yet been discovered beyond the confines 
of the modern States of Bengal and Bihar. It 1s, therefore, 
reasonable to assume that so far as the rest of the imperial territories 
were concerned, they were governed by local rulers who acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Palas. This is corroborated by v. 8 of the 
Monghyr copper-plate of Devapala (B. 8).** 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that reference is 
made to a Pala ruler, Yuvarija by name, in the Udayasundari- 
kathé composed*by Soddhala.°? We learn from this book that a 
famous poet, Abhinanda by name, graced his court.*4 The 
Ramacharita,®®> composed by this poet Abhinanda, gives more details 
about Yuvaraja who is described as a great conqueror. He had 
the epithet Haravarsha, and was the son of Vikramasila. He is 
also referred to as the ornament of the Pala family (Pdla-kula- 
chandra, Pdala-kula-pradipa etc.) founded by Dharmapala (Dharma- 
pala-kula-kairava-k dnan-endu).°° 

These epithets leave no doubt that Yuvaréja Haravarsha belonged 
to the Pala family of Bengal. According to the Rdmacharita, he 
was a powerful king, a statement which is also corroborated by 
the Udayasundari-kathéd. The question, therefore, naturally arises 
whether he is to be identified with a known Pala king, or regarded 
as a ruler over some territory outside Bengal and Bihar. It has 
been suggested that Vikramasila, the father of Yuvaraja, was 
another name of Dharmapala who founded the Vikramasila 
monastery, and Haravarsha is identical with Devapala.*? Dr. D, C. 
Gangtily infers from the epithet Haravarsha that he was connected 
with some Rashtrakiita kingdom. As Parabala, the Rashtrakiita 
king of Central India, was the father of Dharmapala’s queen, Dr. 
Ganguly suggests that Yuvaraja might have ruled over that territory,"® 
None of these conjectures, except perhaps the identity of Dharma- 
pala (or Devapala) and Vikramasila can be supported by positive 
evidence. There are some grounds for the belief that the poet 
Abhinanda was an inhabitant of Bengal,® and in that case 
Yuvaréja Haravarsha may be the well-known Pala king Devapila 
or his son. But if Yuvarija Haravarsha ruled over any territory 
outside Bengal and Bihar, this will be the only instance where any 
part of the Pala empire was directly administered by the Pala kings 
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or members of their family. In any case, the history of Yuvaraja 
Haravarsha is an interesting episode in the history of the Palas. 
All that we can infer about the period of his rule from literary 
evidence, is that he flourised certainly before the eleventh century 
A.D. and probably before the tenth.1 

In conclusion, a brief reference may be made to the relation 
between Bengal and Tibet during the reigns of the first three Pala 
kings. The political relation between Tibet and India down to the 
middle of the eighth century A.D. has been discussed above (see 
supra pp, 83-85). In spite of the victories of Lalitaditya, the 
Tibetan chronicles, of a later date, record their great achievements 
in India during the period 755-836 A.D. 

The Tibetan king Khri-srong-lde-btsan (755-97 a.D.), regarded 
asan incarnation of Bodhisatva Manjusri, was a very powerful 
king. According to the Chronicles of Ladakh, “he subdued all the 
provinces on the four frontiers” including “China in the east and 
India in the south.”2°! In a Tibetan text, composed not much later 
than the ninth century A.D., his son Mu-tig Btsan-po (804-815) is said 
to have brought under his sway two or three (parts of) Jambudvipa.* 
This somewhat vague statement is supplemented by the following 
details in the same text : 


‘In the south the Indian kings there established, the Raja Dharma-dpal and 
Drahu-dpun, both waiting in their lands under order to shut up their armies, 
yielded the Indian kingdom in subjection to Tibet : the wealth of the Indian 
country, gems and all kinds of excellent provisions, they punctually paid. The 
two great kings of India, upper and lower, out of kindness to themselves (or 
in obedience to him), pay honour to commands.2% 


The king Dharma-dpal in the above passage undoubtedly refers. 
to the Pala king Dharmapala. According to Taranatha he reigned 
for 60 years and was probably a contemporary of both the above 
kings. As regards Drahu-dpun, Dr. Thomas, who edited the text, 
suggests that it might mean “nephew, or grandson, Drahu,”’ but 
it does not help us indentifying him. ‘ 

The next important king Ral-pa-can (c. 817-c 836 A.D), accord- 
ing to the Chronicles of Ladakh, conquered India as far as the 
Gangasigara. This has been taken to represent the mouth of the 
Ganges.15 

The facts culled above from the Tibetan texts throw interesting 
light upon the political relation between India and Tibet during 
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the first century of Pala rule. How far the Tibetan claims of 
conquest and supremacy in Indian plains may be regarded as 
historical facts, it is difficult to say. For the Indian sources contain 
no reference to any military campaign from Tibet, far less to the 
exercise of political authority by its king in India proper. While. 
therefore, we must suspend our final judgment about Tibetan 
conquest and supremacy in India until fresh evidence is available, 
we must not ignore the possibility that perhaps the course of events 
in Bengal during 750-850 a.p. was influenced by Tibet to a much 
larger extent than we are apt to imagine. 16 


Itt. The decline and fall of the Empire 


‘The glory and brilliance of the Pala empire did not long survive 
the ‘death of Devapala} ‘The rule of his successors, ‘whose names 
and approximate dates given below, \w ,\was marked by a steady 
process df decline and disintegration which feduced the Palas almost 
to an insignificant political power in North India. } 


Vigrahapala I ll 
or c. 850-854 A.D. 
Sarapéla I 
2. Narayanapala c. 854-908 A.D. 
3. Rajyapala c. 908-940 A.D. 
4. Gopaila Il c., 940-960 A.D. 
5. Vigrahapala II ¢. 960-988 A.D. 


Devapala was succeeded by Vigrahapala. There is some dispute 
amorig scholars regarding the relationship between the two, but 
the most probable view seems to be that Vigrahapala was the 
nephew of Devapala, and not his son (cf. App. m1). According to 
the genealogy preserved in the Grants of Naradyanapala and sub- 
sequent kings, Dharmapala had a younger brother named Vakpala, 
who was evidently his general and fought his enemies in all direc- 
tions. Vakpala’s son Jayapala was the great general of Devapala 
and conquered Orissa and Assam for his royal cousin. Vigrahapala, 
who ascended the throne after the death of Devapala, was probably 
the son of this Jayapala, though some take him to be the son of 
Deyapala. 

F or the present, we are absolutely in the dark regarding the 
circumstances which led to this change in the line of succession, 
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It might have been due to the absence of any heir of Devapala, 
although this does not appear to be very likely. For the Monghyr 
copper-plate of Devapala (B. 8) shows that he had installed his 
son Rajyapala as Crown-Prince, and that this son was alive in the 
year 33 of his reign, i.e., not more than seven or eight years before 
his death. Of course, Rajyapala might have died during this 
interval, as appears to have been the case with Tribhuvanapala 
mentioned above. On the other hand, we cannot altogether eliminate 
the possibility of an internal dispute regarding succession 1°? in which 
the general Jayapala might have placed his own son on the throne 
with the support of his army. (For the sudden collapse of the Pala 
Empire naturally leads to the presumption of a catastrophe of this 
kind, and the view of an internal disruption is supported by the 
mention of the kingdoms of Anga, Vanga and Magadha in a 
Rashtrakita record dated 866 A.D) 

Vigrahapala, who inherited the throne and the vast empire of 
Devapala, is described in very vague and general terms as having 
destroyed his enemies. The old Kedaramisra continued as minister. 
But the Badal Pillar Inscription (B. 20) which attributes to his 
diplomacy the great military victories of Devapala, has nothing to 
say of the next king whom it calls Siirapala. Sarapala was obviously 
another name of Vigrahapéla,?°® and all that the Badal Pillar inscrip- 
tion tells us about him is that he attended the sacrificial ceremonies 
performed by his minister, and poured holy water over his own 
head for the welfare of his empire. It offers a strong contrast 
between the warlike Devapala and his successor who was evidently 
of a pacific and religious disposition. Vigrahapala maintained 
this attitude till the last. He abdicated the throne in favour of 
his son Narayanapala -and retired to a religious life. He had 
married a princess of the Haihaya family named Lajja.2° 

Narayanapala also resembled his father rather than his grand- 
uncle. He had Kedaramisra’s son Guravamiéra as his minister, but 
the Badal Pillar inscription records no glorious military achievement 
to his credit. The Bhagalpur copper-plate grant (B. 18) issued in 
the 17th regnal year of Narayanapdala, also refers to his prdwess 
in only vague and general terms, but does not mention any specific 
conquest. Although he ruled for no less than fifty-four years (B. 19) 
we have not the least evidence of any military victory of Narayana- 
‘pala. All these raise a strong presumption about the weakness of 
these two Pala rulers, and this presumption is fully borne out by 
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external evidences, particularly the history of the Rashtrakitas and 
the Pratiharas, the two hereditary enemies of the Palas. 

Ys regards the Rashtrakiitas! we learn from the Sirur Inscrip- 
tion, dated 866 A.D., that the ruler or rulers of Anga, Vanga, and 
Magadha paid homage to king Amoghavarsha (c. 814-c. 880 A.D.). 
The internal history of the Rashtrakitas makes it highly improbable 
that Amoghavarsha could have undertaken an expedition against 
‘the Pala ruler before he had defeated the king of Venhgi some time 
about 860 a.p. It is likely that after the conquest of Vengi, the 
Rashtrakiita forces proceeded along the eastern coast and invaded 
the Pala kingdom from the south. (It was perhaps of the type of 
the occasional military raids of the Rashtraktitas into Northern 
dndia, and had no permanent effect. {But it must have considerably 
‘weakened the military power and the Political prestige of the Palas. 

\ “The conquest of a portion of Radha by the’S alka king ' Mahdrdjadhi- 
aja Ranastambha ; of Orissa; may also be assigned to the same 
period,!!2 and may not be altogether unconnected with the Rashtra- 
Kiga 1 invasion. 

These reverses of the Palas in the south probably created a 
favourable opportunity for the Partihara king Bhojadeva to renew 
his ambitious efforts which were checked by Devapala. The defeat 
inflicted by the Rashtrakutas and the pacific disposition of Vigraha- 
pala and his successor Narayanapala must have encouraged Bhoja 
to wrest the empire of Northern India from the Palas.1!3 His 
enterprise proved successful, } He first turned his attention towards 
the west and destroyed the remnant of the political suzerainty enjoyed 
by the Palas. He then proceeded to the east and subjugated exten- 
sive territories both in Bundelkhand and the United Provinces. It 
does not appear that he had encountered any opposition from the 
Palas until he reached almost the borders of Magadha. But in 
spite, of the weakness of the Palas, Bhoja made extensive prepara- 
tions against them. 

‘We learn from the Kahla Plate that Gunimbhodhideva, a 
Kalachuri king of Gorakhpur, who obtained some territories from 
Bhojadeva, snatched away the sovereignty of thé Gaudas. This 
(Bhojadeva is undoubtedly the great Pratihira king, who was 
successful in his expedition against the Pala king and probably 
rewarded the services of his feudatory Kalachuri chief by grant of 
dands/ It is also probable that Bhoja obtained the assisstance of the 
famous Kalachuri king Kokkalla I of Dahala. Kokkalla’s date is not 
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definitely known, but he probably ruled between a.p. 842 and 888.5 
He is said to have granted freedom from fear to Bhoja and plundered 
the treasuries of various kingdoms including Vahga.* The two 
events may not be unconnected, and in any case Kokkalla’s raid 
against Vanga, if it was really a fact, must have facilitated the 
success of Bhoja. Another chief that probably accompanied Bhoja 
was the Guhilot king Guhila II who is said to have defeated the 
Gauda king.“? His father Harsharaja joined the campaigns of 
Bhoja in the early part of his reign. It is, therefore, exceedingly 
likely that he accompanied Bhoja in his successful Gauda expedition 
and took the credit thereof : for it is difficult to believe that he could 
have led an expedition against distant Gauda on his own account. 

\Bhoja had thus organised a formidable confederacy against the 
Palas, and it seems he inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. } Being 
secured against any trouble from the Rashtrakitas in thegouth,4* 
and having laid low the power of the Palas, Bhoja could enjoy in 
peace the extensive empire he had established in Northern India. 
In the west he had conquered Karnal in the Punjab and the 
Kathiawar peninsula, and probably extended his empire up to the 
borders of the Muslim principalities in the Indus Valley. In the 
east the Kalachuris of Gorakhpur as well as the Chandellas of 
Jejakabhukti (Bundelkhand) acknowledged his suzerainty, and the 
Palas were humbled to the dust. ( Armed with the resources of this 
vast empire, Bhoja’s son and successor Mahendrapala followed up 
the victory over the Palas with relentless severity.) Six of the 
inscriptions,“* found in Patna and Gaya districts, leave no doubt 
that Magadha was annexed to the Pratihara empire. An inscription 
of Mahendrapala!”° dated in his fifth year, has been found on a 
pillar unearthed during the excavations at Paharpur in Rajshahi 
district, the site of the famous Somapura-vihara of Dharmapala. 
Another inscription of Mahendrapala has been found at Mahisantosh 
(Dinajpur District, E. Pakistan).12°* It is dated in his 15th regnab 
year. These two records prove that even Northern Bengal had 
passed on for a time into the hands of the Pratiharas. 

(t is difficult to give a satisfactory explanation of this 
phenomenal success of the Pratihadras and the complete collapse of 
the Palas during the latter half of the ninth century a.p.) The 
personality of Bhoja and his success in organising a powerful confe- 
deracy are no doubt important factors, but able rulers like Devapala. 


might have successfully contended against both. ( The failure of the 
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Pala kings undoubtedly demonstrates their personal incapacity and 
want of foresight and diplomacy. But there might have beer 
other factors at work. We have already hinted at the probability 
of a disputed succession after the death of Devapala. Further, the 
records of Assam and Orissa show that both these neighbouring 
kingdoms, which had been subjugated by Devapala, had again 
become powerful’; In Assam, king Harjara, one of whose known 
dates is 829-30 a.p.,!#4 had assumed imperial titles,* and the record 
of his son Vanamala describes him as a powerful emperor and 
conqueror in many battles.!2 In Orissa, the Sailodbhava dynasty 
re-established its supremacy on the ruins of the Karas, and 
Sainyabhita III Madhavavarman Srinivasa (c. 850 A.D.) established 
the greatness of his family. He and his successor are said to have 


performed Asvamedha, Vajapeya and other sacrifices, in token of 
their political supremacy 


The rise to power these two dependent principalities might 
have been either the cause or the effect of the weakness of the 
Pala kings) In the absence of positive evidences we cannot hazard 
any conjecture in favour of the one or the other, but we must keep 
in view the possibility of the reaction of the greatness of these 
powers upon the fortunes of the Palas. 

It has been mentioned above that Vigrahapala I married a 
Haihaya princess. This might have been a move on the part of 
the Palas to win over the friendship of the Kalachuris. We know 
that the Rashtrakitas formed numerous matrimonial alliances!*5 with 
the family of the powerful Kalachuri king Kokkalla who had at 
least eighteen sons (and possibly also numerous daughters). It is 
not unlikely that Vigrahapaéla’s queen was a daughter of Kokkalla 
himself. But, as we know from the case of the Rashtrakiitas, such 
alliances did not always prevent political rivalries leading to active 
hostilities. In the case of the Palas, we cannot say whether the 
Haihaya alliance was really of any help to them. But itis certain 
that they were able to recover the possession of Northern Bengal 
and Magadha before the reign of Naérayanapala was over. 

Three inscriptions of Naréyanapala (B. 16, 17, 18) dated in the 
years 7,9 and 17, and found in Bihar, seem to prove that the king- 
dom of Magadha was in his possession at least up to his 17th year 
i.e.,c.870 A.D. The dates of the eight inscriptions of Mahendrapala 
found in Bengal and Bihar range between years 2 and 15 ie, 
¢. 887 to 900 A.D. (The Pratihara power must have been consi- 
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-‘derably weakened shortly after the last-named year.) For sometime 
between 915 and 917 aD. if not earlier, the’ Pratihara king 
Mahipala, son of Mahendrapala, was disastrously defeated by the 
Rashtrakitas. His capital was sacked and he fled towards the east, 
hotly pursued by his enemies. This catastrophe indicates the weak- 
ness of the Pratiharas, which was perhaps due to internal troubles!2® 
following the death of Mahendrapala and gave an opportunity to 
the Palas to retrieve their position. Jn any case, as we find an 
inscription of Naraéyanapala (B. 19) in Bihar dated in the year 54 of 
his reign, we may presume that the Pala king recovered Northern 
Bengal and Bihar about 908 a.p., if not earlier. 

Narayanapala had also probably come into conflict with the 
Rashtraktta king Krishna II who succeeded Amoghavarsha about 
$78 a.p., and ruled till 914 Ap. It is said in the Rashtrakita 
records”? that Krishna II was the ‘preceptor charging the Gaudas 
with the vow of humility,’ and that ‘his command was obeyed by 
Anga, Kaliiga, Vanga and Magadha.’ A petty chief of Velanandu 
{in Kistna district) named Malla I, who claims to have subdued 
the Vangas,#° Magadhas, and the Gaudas, probably accompanied 
Krishna II in his expedition. The nature and result of this expedi- 
tion are difficult to determine, but perhaps Krishna II had some 
success against the Pala king. It is very likely that the Rashtrakita 
Tunhga, whose daughter Bhagyadevi was married to Narayanapala’s 
son Rajyap4la, is no other than Jagattuhga,’® the son of Krishna II. 
In that case we may presume that the marriage alliance had 
brought about, at least temporarily, a cessation of hostilities. | 

Narayanapala) died about 908 a.p., and/ was succeeded /by his 
son, Rajyapala} who ruled for at least thirty-two years (B. 26). As 
noted above,’ Rajyapila married Bha&gyadevi, the daughter of the 
Rashtrakita king Tuhga. He is credited in official records with 
works of public utility such as excavation of big tanks and construc- 
tion of lofty temples (B. 40), He was succeeded by his son Gopiala ,) 
who ruled for at least six years.19° Several records of both these kings 
have been found in Magadha,18! and a copper-plate grant, dated in 
the sixth year of Gopala II (B. 30), proves his possession of Notthern 
Benga], Another inscription (B. 29) of Gopala II proves his posses- 
sion of the Tippera District from the very beginning of hls reign. 

(The reigns of these two kings and the next one Vigrahapala II 
‘witnessed great changes in the political condition of India. The 
-Pratihaéras, the most dangerous enemy of the Palas, who had 
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extended their sway even over a part of Bengak had suffered serious 
reverses in the hands of the Rashtrakita king Indra III, who had 
seized their capital Kanauj and sacked the city} while the Pratihara 
king Mahipala fled towards the east, hotly pufsued by the Rashtra- 
kita forces. This catastrophe happened some time between A.b. 
915 and 918 and though Mahipéla recovered his throne after the 
departure of the Rashtrakita army fromthe north and regained 
a part of the old empire, the power and prestige of the Pratihéras 
had suffered a severe blow from which they were not likely to 
recover for some time. {There was a truce between the Palas and 
the Rashtrakiitas cementéd by a marriage alliance. ./ }The worst 
crisis in the history of the Palas seemed to have been “over. 

(But unfortunately for the Palas, the downfall of the Pratiharas 
let loose other forces which proved no less disastrous to them. Two 
great powers, the Chandellas and the Kalachuris, tried to establish 
their political supremacy in Northern India, and the Palas had to- 
bear the brunt of their aggressive imperialism 

Yasovarman, who laid the foundations of the greatness of the 
Chandellas, is said to have carried on incessant military campaigns 
all over Northern India, and dominated the whole region from the 
Himalayas to Malwa and from Kashmir to Bengal. Even making: 
due allowance for the exaggerations of the court-poets, he must be 
credited with military successes over a wide range of territories. 
In particular, his conquest of the famous fortress of Kalanjara gave 
him a dominant position in the heart of Northern India. According 
to the Chandella records, Yasovarman ‘was a sword to (cut down) 
the Gaudas as if they were pleasure-creepers,’ and his son Dhanga, 
who ascended the throne some time before 954 A.D. and ruled tilf 


‘at least 1002 a.p., kept in prison the queens of Radha and Afga.1%2 


These statements may not be literally true, but we may take it for 
granted that during the reigns of Rajyapala and his two successors, 
Gopala II and Vigrahapala II, Bengal fared badly in the hands of 
Yasovarman and Dhanga. About the same time the Kalachuri 
rulers also raided various parts of the country. In the Kalachuri 
records we find referencé to incursions against Bengal by two success- 
ive Kalachuri kings, Yuvaraja I and his son Lakshmanaraja, who- 
probably ruled in the second and third quarters of the tenth- 
century A.D. Yuvaraja is said to have had amorous dalliances with 
the women of Gauda, Karnéta, Lata, Kasmira and Kalinga.1** This- 
is a poetical way of describing military raids in these countries, but it- 
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is difficult to get any idea of their nature and effect. Lakshmanaraja 
is said to have been ‘skilful in breaking (i.e., defeating) Vangala,’*4 
which, as we have seen above, refers to Southern and part of 
Eastern Bengal.?*> As Lakshmanaraja is also known to have conquered 
Oilra,!° it is very probable that he advanced through Orissa to the 
deltaic coast of Bengal, as Rajendra Chola did a few years later. 

These foreign raids covering the greater part of the tenth 

_century may be regarded both as causes and effects of the military 
weakness and political disruption of the Pala kingdom. The 
reference in Kalachuri and Chandella inscriptions to the various 
component parts of the kingdom such as Anga, Radha, Gauda, 
and Vangala as separate units may not be without significance. It 
is true that sometimes a kingdom is referred to by the name of a 
particular province within it, but evidences are not altogether 
wanting that in the present instance, the different States named 
above really formed independent or semi-independent principalities. 

The Pala records (B. 40, 50, 66,) definitely state that the 
paternal kingdom of the Palas had been possessed by a usurper 
before the end of the reign of Vigrahapala II. or in any case 
shortly after it. It is generally held that this usurper belonged to 
a line of Kamboja family. For a short record (B. 93) 
engraved on a pillar at Bangarh (Dinajpur District in North 
Bengal) refers to the construction of a Saiva temple by a Gaua 
king of the Kamboja family. Though the date of this record 
cannot be definitely ascertained it may be referred to the middle 
of the tenth century A.D. It was formerly believed that this 
Kamboja rule was the result of a successful invasion of North 
Bengal by the Kambojas, a hill-tribe from the north, west or 
east.” But the recently discovered Ird& copper-plate grant (A 92) 
puts an altogether different complexion on the whole matter, 

This grant was issued from the capital city called Priyangu, 
and records grants of land in Danda-bhukti-mandala of Vardhamana- 
bhukti by the Paramesvara, Paramabhatidraka, Mahdarajadhirdja, the 
illustrious Nayap&ladeva in the 13th year of his reign, He, had 
succeeded his elder brother Né&rayapapala, who was the son of 
Rajyapala aud Bhagyadevi. Raj yapala is given all the three imperial 
titles and is described as the ornament of the Kamboja family, 

Now the queen of the Pala king Rajyapala, as we have seen 

‘above, was alsg, named Bhagyadevi, and it is, therefore, tempting 
to identify the kihg Rajyapala of the Irda Plate with the Pala king 
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-of that name. But this assumption is not free from difficulties, and 
there is no general agreement among scholars on this point. If 
we identify Rajyapala of the Ird& Plate with the Pala king 
Rajyapala, we must hold that there was a partition of the Pala 
kingdom after his death between two branches of the Pala family. 
if we do not accept this identification, the most reasonable view 
would be to hold that Rajyapéla, an ambitious and powerful 
Kamboja chief, perhaps a dignitary or high official under the 
Palas,“® had taken advantage of the weakness of the Pala kingdom 
to set up an independent principality which ultimately comprised 
"Western and Northern Bengal. The theory of a Kamboja invasion 
is not supported by any positive evidence, and appears to be highly 
improbable. 

But whichever of these views we may accept, the main fact 
remains that the Pala kingdom was split up during the second half 
of the tenth century A.D. The kingdom of Radha, mentioned in 
the inscription of Dhanga, therefore, probably refers to the kingdom 
of Narayanapala and Nayapala comprising Western and Northern 
Bengal with its capital at Priyahgu. The other kingdom, Anga, 
would naturally refer to the dominions under Gopila II and Vigraha- 
pala II, which probably comprised Anga and Magadha. 

The discovery of an inscription at Bhaturiya (B. 27) has 
further complicated the problem. It records the foundation of a 
Saiva temple by one Yasoddsa, a minister (Tantradhikdrin) of 
king Rajyapala, also called, or known as, Rimaparikrama. This 
king is said to “have obtained the possession of a large number 
of elephants, horses and infantrymen (i. ¢., prisoners to be made 
slaves), as well as land and gold, all belonging to his enemies, as 
a result of his victories over the latter.” “Then follows a long 
list of the countries conquered by the king. The eighth verse states 
that the king’s command “was obeyed by the Miechchhas, Angas, 
Kalingas, Vahgas. Odras, Pandyas, Karnatas, Latas, Suhmas, 
Gurjaras, Kritas and Chinas”. The Mlechchhas probably refer to 
the Muslim Arabs who were in occupation of Kabul, Zabul and 
Sindh. The Chinas might refer to thg, Tibetans, whose rulers, as 
mentioned above (pp. 118—9) claimed"to have subdued “China in 
the east and India inthe south’. The Kritas, unless taken as the 
scribes error for Kiratas (primitive peoples living in the eastern 
frontier), cannot be located with certainty. But whatever we may 
think of these identifications, the remaining nazifés”are well known 
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and would indicate a victorious campaign almost all over India. But 
this can be hardly accepted as a historical fact in view of what is 
known of the Palas and their contemporary ruling dynasties in India, 
and specially of the fact that there is no reference to any military: 
victory of Rajyapala, not to speak of such glorious digvijaya, in his: 
own records or those of the later Pala records (B. 40, 50, 66) which 
describe the achievements of all the previous Pala rulers. 

If we scan the list of the peoples conquered by Rajyapala it 
appears to be somewhat singular that they include Angas, Vangas, 
and Suhmas, i.e., Eastern Bihar and Western, Southern and Eastern 
Benga], which formed the home territories of the Palas. The conclu- 
sion therefore seems irresistible that to the writer of the record North 
Bengal alone was regarded as the ancestral territory of Rajyapala or 
the region over which he actually exercised sovereignty before he 
undertook the victorious all-India campaign. 

This circumstance would favour the identification of king Rajyapala 
of the Bhaturiya Inscription with that of the Ird& Grant (B.92) who 
founded the Kamboja ruling family in Gauda and is given the 
imperial titles. The chief difficulty is caused by the fact that both 
this king and his queen should bear the same names as those of the 
son and daughter-in-law of Narayanapala. This undoubtedly looks 
highly improbable, but an analogous instance is furnished by 
Samudravarman and Dattadevi, king and queen of Kamaripa, who 
were almost contemporaries of the Gupta Emperor Samudragupta 
and Empress Dattadevi. 

But apart from all this the long list of conquered peoples might 
have been simply ignored as purely conventional but for a singular 
fact of similar nature concerning the Pala kings of this period. An 
identical verse is found in the Pala records while describing three 
different kings, viz. Gopala II, son of Rajyapala, Vigrahapala IT, son 
of Gopala IT, and Vigrahapala III, great-grandson of Vigrahapala II 
(B. 30, 40, 50). This verse means that the king’s elephant forces 
wandered in the eastern regions full of water, the Malaya mountains 
in the south, the desert regions *° in the west and the Himalaya 
mountains in the north. When first discovered in connection with 
king Vigrahapala II (verse 11 of B. 40) who is known to have lost 
his ancestral kingdom, the verse was taken to refer to his aimless 
wanderings in all directions in an attempt to seek refuge or secure 
help in various quarters." But now that we know that it refers to 
no less than three kings“! at least two of whom did not lose their 
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ancestral kingdom, the above explanation or interpretation must be 
abandoned. The probability is that reference is to the movements of 
the Pala kings, with their forces, in the company of a friendly king 
in the course of his military campaigns. In view of the matrimonial 
alliance of the Pala king Rajyapaéla with the Rashtrakiitas and the 
victorious campaigns of contemporary Rashtrakiita kings, we may 
well beliéve that the two successors of Rajyapala, namely Gopala II 
and Vigrahapala II, might have joined them in their various 
campaigns in different parts of India. 

It is not unlikely that the victories of Rajyapala of the Bhaturiya 
Inscription are also of the same kind. Reference has already been 
made above to the claim of the Rashtrakiita king Krishna to have 
subducd Gaula, Vanga, Anga, Kalinga, Ganga and Magadha, and of 
one of his feudatories to some of these victories. It may be that the 
help rendered by the Pala rulers to the Rashtrakita kings in 
these campaigns has been eulogised in a similar way. Moreover, it 
is not unlikely that the Rajyapala of Bhaturiya Ins. was a general or 
feudatory of Kamboja origin who accompanied a Rashtrakiita (or 
Chandella or Kalachuri) ruler and ultimately carved out a princi- 
pality in Gauda as a result of his victory, more or less in the same 
way as enabled a Karnata chief of the Sena family to have establish- 
ed a kingdom in Bengal, and another, named Nanya, an independent 
principality in Mithila. These are all at present mere hypotheses or 
suggestions, but they must be kept in view in order to assess properly 
the values or bearing of future discoveries on the whole problem of 
reconstructing the history of this period. 

The Palas also lost control over East and South Bengal, and we 
have definite evidence of the existence of several independent king- 
doms in this region. The earliest isa kingdom with its capital at 
Devaparvata, mentioned above, as the capital of the Rata kings (p 81). 
the history of whith is known froma single coppereplate Grant 
(B. 73). The first two verses mention how one Viradeva obtained 
kingship (bhumiévaratva) and extirpated his enemies. His son and 
successor Anandadeva is referred to as Parama-Saugata and Mahd- 
rajadhirdja. His son and successor, Bhavadeva,’ is also called 
Parama-Saugata and is endowed with imperial titles Parameévara, 
Parama-bhatidraka, and Mahdrdjadhirdja. His order is issued to 
the Vishayapatis (District officers) and he seems to have the viruda 
Abhinava-mrigadnka. The date of the record is not given, but, on 
palaeographic grounds, it must be placed later than seventh 
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